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THE LOGIC OF PAINTING. 


T the invitation of the Editor I add some observations to those of Mr. 
Furse last month on the subject of Impressionism. 

I take it that Mr. Furse’s concern naturally enough was to inform a 
public that ranks Impressionism among the less successful developments of 
the New Humour that it is but an old enemy, the Art of Painting, under an 
alias, that the Impressionist of to-day is the classic painter of to-morrow, 
and that when the journalism of the Academy and the Salon has run out the 
dusty diminuendo of al] journalism, the names of Degas and Whistler will 
be assured of the same supremacy among the fit, of the same dull acceptance 
from the many, as are now accorded to those of the Older Masters. 
Impressionists, he says in effect, are simply good painters, artists. 

That is true, and is the more eternal fact; but perhaps he makes too 
light of an equally true proposition, that while good Impressionists are good 
painters, all good painters are not Impressionists. If individual talent in 
painting makes an Impressionist then Botticelli is an Impressionist, and we 
have lost a convenient name for a distinction. “The public is at least aware 
that there is a difference, and though if iotticelli were painting now 
instead of being canonical, he would be equally voted an outrage, it 1s the 
novelty of the new painting that 1s the outrage now. Mr. Furse is so 
anxious to establish the generic community of the new and old that he slurs 
over the differentia, and it is the difference that is Impressionism. 

In strict history the nickname belongs to the landscape painters, MM. 
Monet, Pissaro, and Sisley, who appear among the ‘* Independents” from 
‘70 onwards, but in English usage it 1s common to lump with these the 
eroup of a decade earlier, MM. Manet, Whistler, and Degas, with other 
recruits like MM. Raffaélli and Forain. This is indeed to make up 
as various a party as is possible in painting; but so far a coherent 
group that they sum up all new adventures of the art of vision. 
The nickname came about by the exhibition of a landscape of M. Monct’s, 
catalogued as Une Jinpression. (Ina formula-loving country it seemed to 
define the attitude of a school, and, as such titles go, it 1s an apt enough 
symbol. To make a nickname bear all its logical consequences 1s to press 
things too far, but this puts neatly enough the extreme claim of modern 
painting. It is this--that you are expected to interest yourself in the look 
of things whether or not you are provided simultaneously with entertain- 
ment for your reason, your memory, your sentiment ; that this interest in 
the look of things may lead to a choice and collocation of them not explic- 


able on the theory of another interest such as history, and that the look of 
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things, so far from being an invariable and simple affair of which the laws 
were long ago determined, is a matter of infinite casuistries of the eye and 
mind, so that many surprises may be in store for the onlooker who has 
served no apprenticeship of vision. It is but the last of the enlargements 
of the scope of art in face of successive stupidities; and the objections urged 
to-day against the Impressionist are of the same intellectual order as our 
old friends, the ideas that expression is not permissible in the face of a 
statue, and that green is intolerable in landscape. 

3ut to be more particular. In a discussion of this sort it may be taken 
as an axiom that vhat the public particularly objects to in a new school of 
painting is the merit of that school—the offence is the excellence. Secondly, 
this offence is of three kinds. There is (1) the novelty of what may be called 
the intellectual attack of the painter; the habitual logic of approach to 
things isupset. There is (2) the novelty of new natural effects introduced, and 
there 1s (3) the novelty of a new limit of convention on natural effects. The 
public dislikes a picture on all three counts. It objects to the image of 
nature in its general relation to thought and sentiment because it is not 
habitual; it objects to the nature in it because it does not know what nature 
is like; it dislikes the art in it because it is art, and thinks the familiar 
pictures are nature. It may be added, that it is hopeless to attempt to 
persuade anyone who is not constructed for the purpose that a particular 
picture is beautiful, but it is possible to prove that its logic is reasonable. 


This is all that art criticism can hope to do. 
i, 


Let me illustrate, then, the kind of discomfort to which the public is 
exposed by Impressionism, under the first of my three heads, the matter of 
intellectual attack. Let the image a painter proposes to himself be that of 
a crowd of people. The crowd from Raphael to Mr. Frith was one 
of separate individuals and groups dramatically constructed, the painter 
knowing why each of them was there, and trying to show that he knew 
what each of them was thinking. But another way of taking a crowd 
is to see the fourmillement of it, the enigmatic faces, the vague gestures which 


‘characterise any number of people that we have not ourselves constructed, 


and that prevail in the most engrossed assemblies. It is a simple difference 
of conception, only puzzling to an unelastic mind that insists on still asking, 
What is this man going to do to that other? The old method remains 
legitimate for whoso wants it, but the point is that the gamut of painting, 
dealing with humanity, 1s now stretched from the representation of a face, 
say, in an intense moment of tragedy (it has not been done yet), down to the 
case where you say to a man, I-end me your coat and complexion a moment 
and keep your features and feelings to yourself. It is not a question of 
feeling and idea being wanting in one case and present in the other, only 


that the importance of the individual varies by measurement with the total 
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scheme. If you essay to render the busy mystery of a crowd, the individual 
and his plot fall out of focus, the feeling rendered is the feeling of the crowd. 

The same thing happens in landscape. The old conception here was 
that of a wiew, that is to say, the portrait of a place. A painter like Turner 
expended infinite art, not to say artifice, on getting places to sit for him; 
but the result of this condition is that, just as in painting portraits of people, 
the painter is limited to a good expository light and point of view. The 





order of thought is :—a Place—under an explanatory effect of light. The 
order of thought in a landscape by M. Monet is:—Effect of light—on some- 
thing somewhere. You must please to unbend and become interested in 
the history of light, in events of weather. And if the Place becomes only 
an occasion for weather, so may the object become only an occasion for 
colour. Suppose a tablecloth with a border of ugly design, but 
yielding, by accident and atmosphere, juxtapositions of colour that 
can be isolated and enjoyed by an eye trained to that kind of 
exercise. The painter's object is to give the result of that analysis 
and to render the tablecloth in such a way that only this pleasant 
colour-abstract will stand out, the faulty design, the irrelevant nature 
of the object being suppressed or minimised. But what an inver- 
sion is here of the ordinary ways of regarding! [or the purposes of 
life, the life of the passions and appetites, the main fact is that the thing is 
a tablecloth, and the order of observation is this:—A tablecloth—with 
a border of some sort—made up, I believe, of roses. To the painter, unless 
the cloth appears in some dramatic connection, it runs :-—Patches of rose 
and grey—the fool seems to have meant them for roses—and, by the way, 
it’s the border of a tablecloth. I said just now that he minimised rather 
than suppressed the latter facts; because [I think it is part of his game 
that you should enjoy the ingenuity with which he has discovered this 
colour entertainment in an unexpected context. You feel it first as a 
colour-pattern, and jump secondly to the perception that it was a foundling, 


Il. 

But there is the second point to consider, the fresh dose of natural 
effect that the public revolts against. Once more it is the mildest agility 
that is demanded of the eye, 1t is an inveterate laziness or blindness that 
resists. The common eye sees everything in black and white with vague 
labels of local colour in the hehts, the shadows remaining black and brown. 
To this eye the golden key of Titian or the silver of Velasquez is not so 
noticeably different as to offend, but the blonde, clear daylight of Manet, 
the orange and emerald and violet of M. Monet, are incredible to those who 
have never looked at nature. And the demand that a fresh look should be 
taken in the matter of colour is aggravated by the havoc wrought at the 
same time on the form of the habitual image. [tis customary to see things 
with a clear determined outline. The eye makes an effort to do this, 


because for the purposes of life it is important to know what the edges of 
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things are like and where they come. Also this outline is often a beautiful 
one, and will always remain a possible convention for anyone who likes to 
lean on that interest. It may be noted how M. Degas returns to it, not the 
hard and fast outline of earlier convention, but a postscript added here and 
there, as if to say The contouy here was very lovely and it was like this. 
But there are other interests, and two of the biggest in vision are the effects 
of intense light and‘of motion. If we insist on applying to the image of a 
wave the proceeding applicable to an object in rest and in quiet light, we 
lose the most essential impression it gives us, that of something that is a flux 
of forms. To freeze one movement of the flux is to obtain a beautiful form, 
but it is to obtain the image of something stagnant, and therefore to lose 
the essence of the wave as such. By the impressionist then the wave will 
be represented by sone symbol and summary of its agitation, and the lead- 
ing character of its life thus preserved. But if movement thus blurs the 
definite forms of things, intense light devours them no less. Even in quiet 
light a surface of colour commonly called monotonous is, if you regard it 
carefully, really a flutter of tints, and from the play of these and of the eye 
upon them comes the vividness of effect that a dull monotone will not re- 
produce. Here then is the formula of M. Monet’s handling. And still more 
is this the case in the dazzle and corruption of extreme sunshine, when the 
essential impression is that not of fixed boundaries but of the shudder and 
passage of forms, the come and go of the whole under the pulse of intense 
light. To have a taste for this dazzle may be thought to mark an inordinate 
mind, that point I do not for the moment argue; but to have no eye 
for it is the proof of an imperfect constitution or invincible sleepiness. The 
painter is clutching at the ghosts of form and colour that haunt high noon, 
and you do not so much as know that they exist. 
IIT. 

M. Monet is always a great experimentalist in the expression of natural 
effect, not always so certain a maker of pictures. It is convenient therefore 
to pass for the illustration of the third head of offence to Mr. Whistler’s work. 
What is the logic of all this *‘ leaving out” that the public objects to and 
the critic applauds? The public is suspicious, it regards Whistlerism as a 
form of labour-saving appliance; can we make out a reasonable case why 
there should be a check for the sake of the picture on the amount of nature 
admitted ? On some counts there is theoretical agreement. We should 
be allowed to simplify by the removal of incongruities of colour, interfer- 
ences of form, if the comprehension of a scheme of either were possible to 
the public; and if it is grasped that there is a scheme of interest (as already 
instanced in the case of the tablecloth) we should be allowed to subordinate 
or remove all the features that had no concern with our subject for the moment. 


But there are two other simplifications, two other cases of leaving out, that 


need further explanation. Itis those that Mr. Furse exemplifies in the glove 
and sword hilt from Velasquez, and the face from Mr. Whistler. It is those 
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probably that most puzzle the public, and that it means when it speaks of 
want of finish and of flatness. The Whistlerian image differs from the 
natural image by (1) the leaving out of natural texture and (2) the simplifi- 
cation of modelling. What is the reason for these procedures? The 
reason for not attempting to paint any imitation of natural textures is 
simple enough; it is because any such attempt would be incompatible 
with keeping a pleasant texture in the paint itself; it becomes tired, rough, 
or greasy, certainly dull, under the effort; but, this effort abandoned, the 
paint, handled with dexterity, will furnish a beautiful texture or 
‘quality ” of its own, a quality expressive though not imitative, for by a 
kind of metaphor the more fluid or more solid consistency of the paint, the 
more fluent, the more staccato, the more Jegato action of the brush, tell of 
a thing as the like variations would in the playing of aninstrument. Now, 
Mr. Whistler, like Velasquez, is supremely sensitive to the character of the 
material he is working in; he will not brutalise it or ignore its claims; and 
this is one of the checks he puts on the imitation of nature. 

The second is more difficult to grasp, the simplification of tone and 
modelling. But it seems to me to spring from the very root of the 
art, as Mr. Whistler practises it. Painting like this is a contrivance for 
bringing near and distant objects or different parts of solids into 
a patchwork of comparable colours. By the common eye in nature 
the thing is never done. The difference of focus for different dis- 
tances and the sense, this thing is here and that is there, prevents 
the comparison of the two as side by side. But this is exactly 
the effort that the painter’s eye constantly makes. He asks himself 
what is the exact relation of the face on the pier-head to the distant sea, 
and to do this he subordinates all idea of the one being near and the other 
far; he puts them all into a picture, a tapestry of patches side by side. 
And when he comes to paint his picture, this is what he wants you to 
apprehend. If then he inserts every gradation of tone, every fact of model- 
ling, you will be led off the track; you will be begin to attend to those 
things as evidences of projection and relief, with the result that the picture 
will fall to pieces. The Japanese painters, who are severely logical in their 
art, actually leave out all shadow and modelling, they present you with 
the flat patch and the outline. But the European convention 1s 
more subtle. It keeps just enough of the modelling to explain, to 
fall back upon when ,you have grasped the main point of attack, which is 
the colour patches into which the image has been resolved, and this is the 
‘flat’ modelling of Velasquez and Mr. Whistler. Again, the artistic sense 
of the purpose of a picture has come in to check the taking over in bulk of 
the natural image. 

I have enumerated three kinds of novelty that are the stumbling-block 
called Impressionism. But the name of M. Degas and some remarks of 
Mr. Furse remind me of others. ‘To the artist M. Degas is only peculiar 
for his unexampled curiosity and justice of observation and versatility in the 
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creation of beauty. But this may be otherwise expressed by saying that he 
has been guilty of producing new schemes of colour, new schemes of compo- 
sition, and of painting new subjects. To prove the beauty of colour or arrange’ 
ment is impossible, and the stupidity about subject is almost too obvious to 
refute. The case may be briefly put this: Painting has come out of 
Church. By an accident of its history it was for long commissioned 
to illustrate ecclesiastical narrative. The religious spirits among 
painters will of their own motion return to the Church, but the 
whole body of painters will probably resist the invitation to take up their 
abode in the Sunday School. They will be justified in finding the circus 
more inspiring. Nor, having escaped one confinement, will they compla- 
cently accept another, that of literature. All the visible, the merry as well 
as the solemn, the unprinted as well as the printed, is their province. Mr. 
Furse, for some reason, seems to object to dramatic subjects, perhaps 
because he hastily confines drama to literature. And he makes a more 
astounding sacrifice when he discards poetry. Again, surely he confuses 
two things, poetry and literature. Narrative is a device more proper to 
literature than to painting, allegory ts a device that is thin diet in either ; 
but you do not get rid of poetry by discarding these. by poetry I mean the 
bringing home of an image to the emotions by the arts of the senses ; litera- 
ture must do this by evocation, painting does it by direct presentment. To 
say that the poetry is a pretext for the painting, is like saying that the 
Mass is a pretext for the sacring bell. Literature jingles the musical bells 
of one sense, painting waves the colour flags of another, and the image thus 
commended to the senses is permitted by them entrance to the spirit. For 
the artist is constituted like those philanthropists who must be bribed by a 
charity dinner before their pity is let loose. Pictures are possible whose 
programme is only an entertainment of the sense, but if Mr. Whistler and 
M. Degas are not poets I should like to know who is. When the author of 
the ‘* Nocturnes ” gives us that image of London—the Drudge of Day slip- 
ping out by night a Cinderella, a princess robed and gemmed, he does by 
way of one sense, what Wordsworth did no.more effectually by another in 
his Westminster Bridge sonnet. And they do scant justice to one of the 
keenest intelligences of the time, and one of its most ironic exhibitors, who 
suppose M. Degas naively unaware of the import of his own pictures. but 
it is needless to pursue the point, for Mr. Furse takes back all that he gave 
away in a single word ‘ suggestive.” The County Councillor he condemns 
for finding one kind of suggestiveness in the ballet, but he himself finds 
another. Suggestiveness of what? Of feeling, surely—of emotion, of ideas. 
Painting is certainly, as Mr. Furse says, no satellite of literature, but it is 
the natural minister of poetry. The act of vision is complicated by every 
element of thought and feeling and breeding, as well as of sense, that makes 


the impression of the retina a refusal and a choice, a joke, a judgment, or a 
dream. D. S. MacCo tt. 
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SHAMING THE DEVIL ABOUT SHELLEY. 


HEN I first saw the proposal that Shelley’s native county should 
celebrate the centenary of his birth by founding a Shelley Library 
and Museum at Horsham, I laughed—not publicly, because that would 
have been the act of a spoil-sport, but in my sleeve. The native county 
in question was Sussex, which had just distinguished itself at the General 
Election by a gloriously solid Conservative vote which had sent to Parlia- 
ment a lord (son of a duke), an admiral, two baronets (one of them 
ex-Groom-in- Waiting to the Queen, and the other an ex- Dragoon officer), 
and two distinguished commoners (one of them son to a lord and the other 
to a Canon, once Her Majesty’s chaplain): all of them high Tories. 
Now the difficulty of inducing so true-blue a corner of England to 
express any feeling towards Shelley but one of indignant abhorrence, can 
only be appreciated by those who are in possession of a complete and 
unexpurgated statement of what Shelley taught. Let me, therefore, draw 
up such a statement, as compendiously as may be. 

In politics Shelley was a Kepublican, a Leveller, a Radical of the 
most extreme type. He was even an Anarchist of the old-fashioned 
Godwinian school, up to the point at which he perceived Anarchism to be 
impracticable. He publicly ranged himself with demagogucs and_ gaol- 
birds like Cobbett and Henry Hunt (the original ‘* Man in the White 
Hat’’), and not only advocated the ‘ Plan of Radical Reform ” which was 
afterwards embodied in the proposals of the Chartists, but denounced the 
rent-roll of the landed aristocracy as “the true pension list,” thereby 
classing himself as what we now call a Land Nationalizer, He echoed 
Cobbett’s attacks on the National Debt and the Funding System in 
such a manner as to leave no reasonable doubt that if he had been born 
half a century later he would have been advocating Social-Democracy with 
a view to its development into the most democratic form of Communism 
practically attainable and maintainable. At the late election he would 
certainly have vehemently urged the agricultural labourers of Sussex to 
procure a candidate of the type of Jolin Burns and to vote for him against 
he admiral, the lord, the two baronets, and ayvainst Messrs. Gathorne 
Hardy and Brookficld 

In religion, Shelley was an Atheist. ‘There is nothing uncommon in 
that; but he actually called himsclt one, and urged others to follow his 
example. He never trifled with the word God: he knew that it meant a 
personal First Cause, Almighty Creator, and Supreme Judge and Ruler of 
the Universe. and that it did not mean anything else, never had meant 
anything else, and never whilst the English language lasted would mean 


anything else. Knowing pertectly well that there was no such person, he 
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did not pretend that the question was an open one, or imply, by calling 
himself an Agnostic, that there might be such a person for all he knew to 
the contrary. He did know to the contrary; and he said so. Further, 
though there never was a man with so abiding and full a consciousness of the 
omnipresence of a living force, manifesting itself here in the germination 
and growth of a tree, there in the organisation of a poet’s brain, and else- 
where in the putrefaction of a dead dog, he never condescended to beg off 
being an Atheist by calling this omnipresent energy God, or even Pan. He 
lived and died professedly, almost boastfully, godless. In his time, how- 
ever, as at present, God was little more than a word to the English people. 
What they really worshipped was the Bible; and our modern Church 
movement to get away from Bible fetishism and back to some presentable 
sort of Christianity (vide Mr. Horton's speech at Grindelwald the other day, 
for example) had not then come to the surface. The preliminary pickaxing 
work of Bible smashing had yet to be done; and Shelley, who found the 
moral atmosphere of the Old Testament murderous and abominable, and 
the asceticism of the New suicidal and pessimistic, smashed away at the 
Bible with all his might and main. 

But all this, horrifying as it is from the Sussex point of view, was 
mere eccentricity compared to Shelley’s teaching on the subject of 
the family. He would not draw any distinction between the privilege of 
the king or priest and that of the father. He pushed to its extremest con- 
sequences his denial that blood relationship altered by one jot or tittle 
the relations which should exist between human beings. One of his «most 
popular performances at Eton and Oxford was an elaborate curse on his own 
father, who had thwarted and oppressed him; and the entirely serions 
intention of Shelley’s curses may be seen in his solemn imprecation against 
Lord Eldon, ending with the words :— 


‘I curse thee, though I hate thee not.” 


His determination to impress on us that our fathers should be no more 
and no less to us than other men, is evident in every allusion of his to the 
subject, from the school curse to The Cenct, which to this day is refused a 
licence for performance on the stage. 

But Shelley was not the man to claim freedom of enmity, and say nothing 
about freedom of love. If father and son are to be as free in their relation 
to one another as hundredth cousins are, so must sister and brother. The 
freedom to curse a tyrannical father is not more sacred than the freedom 
to love an amiable sister. In a word, if filial duty is no duty, then incest 
is nocrime. This sounds startling even now, disillusioned as we are by 
Herbert Spencer, Elie Réclus and other writers as to there being anything 
‘natural’? in our code of prohibited degrees; but in Shelley’s time it 
seemed the summit of impious vice, just as it would to the Sussexers to-day, 


if they only knew. Nevertheless, he did not shrink from it in the least : 
the hero and heroine of Laon and Cythna are brother and sister; and the 
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notion that the bowdlerization of this great poem as The Revolt of 
Islam represents any repentance or withdrawal on Shelley’s part, cannot 
be sustained for a moment in the face of the facts. No person who is well 
acquainted with Shelley’s work can suppose that he would have thought 
any the worse of Byron if he had known and believed everything that Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe alleged concerning him. And no one who has _ ever 
reasoned out the consequences of such views can doubt for a moment that 
Shelley regarded the family, in its legal aspect, as a doomed institution. 

So much for the opinions which Shelley held and sedulously propagated. 
Could Sussex be reconciled to them on the ground that they were mere 
‘views’ which did not affect his conduct? Nota bit of it. Although 
Shelley was the son of a prosperous country gentleman, his life was con- 
sistently disreputable except at one fatal moment of his boyhood, 
when he chivalrously married a_ girl who had run away from school 
and thrown herself on his protection. At this time he had been 
expelled from Oxford for writing and circulating a tract called ‘The 
Necessity of Atheism’. His marriage, as might have been expected, 
was a hopeless failure; and when this fact was fully established the 
two parted ; and Shelley was fallen in love with by the daughter of Mary 
Wollestonecraft and Godwin. Shelley took young Mary Godwin abroad, and 
started housekeeping with her without the least scruple; and he suggested 
that his wife should come and make one of the household, a notion which 
did not recommend itself to either of the ladies. The courts then deprived 
himvof the custody of his children, on the ground that he was unfit to have 
charge of them; and his wife eventually committed suicide. Shelley then 
married his mistress, solely, as he explained, because the law forced 
him to do so in the interest of his son. The rest of his life was quite 
consistent with the beginning of it; and it is not improbable that he would 
have separated from his second wife as from his first, if he had not been 
drowned when he was twenty-nine. 

It only remains to point out that Shelley was nct a hotheaded nor an 
unpractical person. All his writings, whether in prose or verse, have a 
peculiarly deliberate quality. His political pamphlets are unique in their 
freedom from all appeal to the destructive passions: there is neither anger, 
sarcasm, nor frivolity in them; and in this respect his poems exactly 
resemble his political pamphlets. Other poets, from Shakespere to 
Tennyson, have let the tiger in them loose under pretext of patriotism, 
righteous indignation, or what not: he never did. His horror of violence, 
cruelty, injustice, and bravery was proof against their infection. Hence it 
cannot for a moment be argued that his opinions and his conduct were 
merely his wild oats. His seriousness, his anxious carefulness, are Just as 
obvious in the writings which still expose their publishers to the possibility of 
a prosecution for sedition or blasphemy as in lis writings on Catholic 
Emancipation, the propriety and practical sagacity of which are not now 
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disputed. And he did not go back upon his opinions in the least as he grew 
older. By the time he had begun The Triumph of Life, he had naturally come to 
think Queen Mab a boyish piece of work, not that what it affirmed seemed 
false to him or what it denied true, but because it did not affirm and deny 
enough. Thus there is ‘no excuse for Shelley on the ground of his youth or 
rashness. If he was a sinner, he was a hardened sinner and a deliberate 
one. 

The delicate position of the gentlemen who invited Sussex to 
honour Shelley on the 4th of last month will now be apparent, especially 
when it is added that the facts are undeniable, accessible to all enquirers, 
and familiar to most fanciers of fine literature. The success of the celebra- 
tion evidently depended wholly on the chances of inducing the aforesaid 
fanciers to wink and say nothing in as many words as possible. A 
conspiracy to keep an open secret of so scandalous a character seems 
extravagant; and yet it almost succeeded. The practical question 
was not whether Shelley could be shewn to be infamous, but whether any- 
one wished to undertake that demonstration. In Shelley’s case it appeared 
that everybody—that is, everybody whose desire weighed two straws with 
the public--was anxious to make Shelley a saint. Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson’s 
attempt to prove him the meanest of sinners had been taken in such un- 
commonly bad part that no literary man with any regard tor his own 
popularity cared to follow up Mr. Jeatfreson’s line. The feeblest excuses 
for Shelley had been allowed to pass. Matthew Arnold had explained 
how poor Percy had the misfortune to live in a low set, as if he had not 
been more free to choose his own set than most other men in England. 
Others had pleaded that he was young; that he was a poet; that you 
would find his works full of true piety if you only read them in a_ proper 
spirit ; and—most exquisite of all—that the people who persisted in raking 
up the story of Harriet must be low-minded gossips to allude to so im- 
proper a story. On all sides there went up the cry, ‘* We want our great 
Shelley, our darling Shelley, our best, noblest, highest of poets. We will 
not have it said that he was a Leveller, an Atheist, a foe to marriage, an 
advocate of incest. He was a little unfortunate in his first marriage; and 
we pity him for it. Ile wasa little eccentric in his vegetarianism; but we 
are not ashamed of that: we glory in the humanity of it [with morsels of 
beefsteak, fresh from the slaughter house, sticking between our teeth]. We 
ask the public to be generous—to read his really great works, such as the 
Ode to a Skylark, and not to gloat over those boyish indiscretions known as 
Laon and Cythna, Prometheus, Rosalind and Helen, The Cenci, The Masque of 
Take no notice of the Church papers; for our Shelley 


Anarchy, &c., XC. 
Away with Jeaffreson ; for our Shelley was 


was a true Christian at heart. 
a gentleman if ever there was one. If you doubt it, ask—" 
That was just the difficulty: who were we to ask when the Centenary 


came round? On reflection, the Horsham Committee decided that we had 
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better ask Mr. Gosse. It was a wise choice. The job was one which 
required a certain gift of what is popularly called cheek; and Mr. Gosse’s 
cheek is beyond that of any man of my acquaintance. I went down to 
Horsham expressly to hear him; and I can certify that he surpassed 
himself. I confess I thought he was going to overdo it when, extolling the 
poet's patriotism in selecting England for his birth-place, he applied to 
Shelley a brilliant paraphrase of Mr. Gilbert's 
“For he might have been a Rooshan,” ete. 

but no: it came off perfectly. A subsequent fearless assertion that there 
was surprisingly little shme—he said slime-—on Shelley's reputation, and 
that the ‘‘ sordid ” details of his carcer were really not so very numerous 
after all, hit off to a nic iy the requirements of the occasion ; and when 
he handsomely remarked that for his part he thought that far too much 
talk had already been made about Harriet, we all felt that a gentleman 
could say no less. It was a happy thought also to chaff Shelley as an 
eater of buns and raisins, the satirist being no doubt stoked up for the 
occasion with gobbets of cow or sheep, and perhaps a slice or two of pig. 
But what fairly banged everything in his address was his demonstration 
that Shelley was so fragile, so irresponsible, so ethereally tender, so 
passionate a creature that the wonder was that he was not a much greater 
rascal. The dodge of making allowances for a great man’s differences 
with small men on the plea of his being a privileged weakling is one which | 
have of course often seen worked; but I never saw it brought to such per- 
fection as by Mr. Gosse at Horsham. It was a triumph not only of audacity 
but of platform manner. At the stiffest parts of the game Mr. Gosse con- 
trived to get on a sort of infatuated pomposity which is quite indescribable. 
Whilst it completely imposed on the innocents, there was yet lurking behind 
it a sly relish for the fun of the situation which disarmed those out-and. 
out Shelleyans who half expected to see Mr. Gosse struck by lhghtning 
for his presumption. For my own part, I have seldom been worse mis- 
understood than by the gentleman who wrote to a daily paper alleging, in 
proof of my sympathy with his own outraged feelings, that I walked out of 
the room in disgust. I protest I only went to catch the 5.17 train to 
London, where I had to act as the best available substitute for Mr. Gosse 
at the proletarian celebration of Shelley in the easterly parish of St. Luke's. 

In a rougher, homelier style, the chairman, Mr. Furst, Justice of the 
Peace and Deputy Lieutenant for the county, gave Mr. Gosse an admirable 
lead. The judicious way in which he dwelt on the central fact that Shelley 
had been born in the neighbourhood ; his remarks on the intellectual value 
of a free public library to the working classes, and his declaration that if 
Shelley were alive he would be the first to support a free library; his 
happy comparison of Horsham to Stratford-on-Avon (which brought the 
house down at once); his deprecation of the harshness of Oxford 


University in expelling Shelley for ‘*a mere dialectical view ” (meaning Lhe 
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Necessity of Atheism) ; and his genial peroration on the theme of “ boys will 
be boys”, pitched so as to half confess that he himself had held quite 
desperate views when he was young and foolish: all this was so ingenious 
that when I described it in the evening at the Hall of Science it established 
my reputation in St. Luke’s as a platform humorist of the first order. 
But his point about the free library was really the essential one. It was 
for the sake of the library that I refused to blow the gaff by speaking at 
Horsham when Mr. Stanley Little, with characteristic intrepidity, invited 
me to doso. It was presumably for the sake of the library that Mr. Hurst, 
Mr. Gosse and Mr. Frederic Harrison deliberately talked bogus Shelleyism 
to the reporters. Miss Alma Murray and Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves may 
have recited and sung for the sake of the real Shelley; and Professor 
Nicholl, as I gather, shewed an alarming disposition to let the cat out of 
the bag in moving a vote of thanks to the chair; but the rest were solid for 
the library, even if the front were to be decorated with a relief representing 
Shelley in a tall hat, Bible in hand, leading his children on Sunday 
morning to the church of his native parish. 

Of the meeting in the evening at the Hall of Science I need say but 
little. It consisted for the most part of working men who took Shelley 
quite seriously, and were much more conscious of his opinions and of his 
spirit than of his dexterity as a versifier. It was summoned without the 
intervention of any committee by Mr. G. W. Foote, the President of the 
National Secular Society, who, by his own personal announcement anda 
few handbills, got a meeting which beat Horsham hollow. The task of 
the speakers was so easy that Mr. Gosse and Mr. Frederic Harrison might 
well have envied us. Mr. Foote, a militant Atheist like Shelley himself, 
and one who has suffered imprisonment under the outrageous Blasphemy 
Laws which some people suppose to be obsolete, was able to speak with all 
the freedom and force of a man who not only talks Shelley but lives him. 
Dr. Furnivall, incorrigible in the matter of speaking his mind, frankly 
stated how far he went with Shelley, which was far enough to explain why 
he was not one of the Horsham orators. As for me, my quotations from the 
Horsham proceedings came off so immensely that I could not but feel jealous 
of Mr. Hurst. For the rest, | had nothing to do but give a faithful account 
of Shelley’s real opinions, with every one of which I unreservedly agree. 
Finally Mr. Foote recited ‘‘ Men of England,” which brought the meeting 
to an end amid thunders of applause. What would have happened had 
anyone recited it at Horsham is more than [| can guess. Possibly the 
police would have been sent for. 

Mr. Foote’s meeting, which was as spontaneous as the absence of com- 


mittee and advertisement could make it, was composed for the most part of 
people whose lives had been considerably influenced by Shelley. Some time 
ago Mr. H. S. Salt, in the course of a lecture on Shelley, mentioned on the 
authority of Mrs. Marx Aveling, who had it from her father, Karl Marx, 
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that Shelley had inspired a good deal of that huge but badly-managed 
popular effort called the Chartist movement. An old Chartist who was 
present, and who seemed at first much surprised by this statement, rose to con- 
fess that, ‘‘now he came to think of it,’ (apparently for the first time), it was 
through reading Shelley that he got the ideas that led him to join the Chartists. 
A little further inquiry elicited that Queen Mab was known as The 
Chartists’ Bible; and Mr. Buxton Forman’s collection of small, cheap 
copies, blackened with the finger-marks of many heavy-handed trades, 
are the proofs that Shelley became a power—a_ power that is still growing. 
He made and is still making men and women join political societies, 
Secular societies, Vegetarian societies, societies for the loosening of the 
marriage contract, and Humanitarian societies of all sorts. There is at 
every election a Shelleyan vote, though there is no means of counting it. 
The discussion of his life, which makes our literary délettantt so horribly 
uneasy, cannot be checked, no matter how exquisitely they protest. He is 
still forcing us to make up our minds whether the conventional judgment 
of his life as that of a scoundrel, is the truth or only a veductio-ad-absurdum 
of the conventional morality. That is a vital question ; and it is pitifully 
useless for the exponents of the fashionable culture to deprecate it as 
‘chatter about Harriet’’, when no sensible man can hear any chatter- 
ing except that of their own teeth at the prospect of having to face 
Shelley’s ideas seriously. 

Without any ill-conditioned desire to rub the situation into those who 
have offered Shelley a carnival of humbug as a centenary offering, | think 
no reasonable man can deny the right of those who appreciate the scope 
and importance of Shelley’s views to refuse to allow the present occasion to 
be monopolized by triflers to whom he was nothing more than a word- 
jeweller. Besides, the Horsham affair has been a failure: nobody has 
been taken in by it. Mr. Foote scores heavily; and Mr. Gosse and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison are left sitting down, rather pensively, even though no 
newspaper except the Pall Mall Gazette and the Daily Chronicle dared to 
prick the bubble. I now venture to suggest that in future the bogus 
Shelley be buried and done with. I make all allowances for the fact 
that we are passing through an epidemic of cowardice on the part. of 
literary men and _ politicians which will certainly make us appear to the 
historians of 1992 the most dastardly crew that has ever disgraced the 
platform and the press. It seems that as the march of liberty removes 
concrete terrors from our path, we become the prey of abstract fear, and 
are more and more persuaded that society is only held together by the 
closest trade-unionism in senscless lying and make-believe. but it is vain 
to lie about Shelley: it is clear as day that if he were nothing more than 
what we try to make him out, his Centenary would be as little remembered 
as that of Southey. Why not be content to say, ‘‘1 abhor Shelley’s 
opinions; but my abhorrence is overwhelmed by my admiration of the 
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exquisite artistic quality of his work”, or ‘‘I am neither an Atheist nora 
believer in Equality nor a Free Lover; and yet I am willing to celebrate 
Shelley because | feel that he was somehow a good sort,” or even 
‘“] think Shelley's poetry slovenly and unsubstantial, and his ideas 
simply rot; but I -will celebrate him because he said what he 
hought, and not what he was expected to say he thought.’ Instead 
of this, each of us gets up and says, ‘‘l am forced for the sake of 
my wife and family and social position to be a piffler and a trimmer ; 
and as all you fellows are in the same predicament, | ask you to back me 
up in trying to make out that Shelley was a piffler and a trimmer too.” As 
one of the literary brotherhood myself, | hope I am clubbable enough to 
stand in with any reasonable movement in my trade; but this is altogether 
too hollow. It will not do: the meanest Shelley reader knows better. If 
it were only to keep ourselves from premature putrefaction, we must tell 
the truth about somebody; and I submit that Shelley has pre-eminent 
claims to be that somebody. Hence this article. 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 
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HE passion of his melancholy fought with the passion of his pride: 

and the two passions became holiness. He is very old now: you saw 
how his hands could hardly lift that monstrance of heavy, Spanish metal 
work. And his face has the white, drawn look of ivory: as of something, 
from which the blood, or the fire, has been strained away. A painful 
phrase! yes: but the look is alook of pain; of mortified, sanctified pain ; 
but still, of pain. It happened a long time ago: when Father Francis was 
young. He was called Sir John Purchas once: it happened a long time 
ago. Father Francis! 

That family, living in the West, has never done anything, but pre- 
serve its gentle manners, its delicacy or distinction: a refined and singular 
race. I like to remember, that the only one among them, who has pro- 
fessed arms, was a soldier at a beautiful time: the time of black armour, 
and falling lace, and altar lights at morning. He was a Cavalier, and fell 
by the side of Falkland, his friend. Oh! my history is fantastic, doubtless : 
but I always see that age, in just that manner, under lights of early morning, 
or of nightfall: black armour, falling lace, and those quiet altar flames; 
like a dream of the City of Sarras. Well! this has nothing to do with 
Father Francis : at least, not very much. 

His father was a strange man: a friend of Taylor the Platonist. He 
should have been the friend of Cudworth, and of More: walking in trim 
gardens, to the sound ofa chapel bell, and considering the Cartesian doctrine. 
A silent man, by rule: when he spoke, his words came clear and keen, crystals 
of speech, so hard and bright! By day, he walked in his woods ; coming, 
now and then, to a dead pause, and looking down with hard, bright eyes, 
upon the green fern or the withered leaves: you understand, he was struck 
by some deep similitude there, or by the sudden apprehension of some truth 
in Virgil, some oracle of the Vulgate. At such times, it wasa perplexity to 
meet him: he would struggle, so I have it described, between the desire of 
showing courtesy, and the meditative influence then strong upon him. 
Not mad, as the coarser sort concluded: not mad, but full of that 
dangerous sanity, which leads men by direct and pitiless ways, to lament- 
able issues. I have seen a miniature portrait of him: a long face, with an 
air of nervous passion; the face of a silent enthusiast, consumed by a fire 
in his thoughts. The eyes are tragically mournful, but very bright, very 
vigilant : the mouth, that of a man who keeps back a great cry of sorrow ; 
resolutely set to silence, but trembling. There is another miniature, of his 
wife : a face of no strength, but beautiful and meek in a saintly way. She 
was a Catholic, and a fervent Catholic: dying young, she implored her 
husband that their little child, then three years old, might be taken into 
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the Catholic Church. At his birth, taking the usual course, they had 
baptised him a member of his father’s Church. The husband smiled gently, 
and replied, ‘‘ Yes! but he would follow you, without that”. The priest, 
who gave her the last Sacraments, gave the child conditional baptism: the 
mother watching with a look of wonderful joy. When the rites were 
ended, she quietly slept herself away, and died in sleep. 

The Court, so the old seat of the Purchas family was called, has little 
beauty of a common kind : for myself, I have never seen a house more 
strangely alluring, as it appears from the high road, on the way to the coast. 
With nothing monastic in its actual construction, it has the manner of 
certain monasteries, that white simplicity about the walls, that austere 
slope of the roofs, which suggest an intensely silent life, and a long retreat. 
A house of elect inmates, you would say, courtly or cloistral! and, in 
either case, refined to the furthest point. Within, the rooms were long and 
dark: their cleanliness, not so much domestic as devotional; the comely 
order of some conventual chamber, or of some little frequented quarter in a 
king’s house. You felt that a presence had been there, and might come 
again to that careful place. A singular comedy, yes! a comedy, the father 
and the child played, there together: the father’s part, that of a grave 
courtier in the House of Life; the child’s, that of a changeling from the 
Land of Dreams. They had little converse, with much mutual intelligence ; 
the sombre dusk of the fragrant library, fragrant with old books, was the 
place of their nightly occupations. By the fire of logs, fragrant too of moss 
and sap, lay the child, along one side of a vast settle in black oak : looking 
into the coloured flames, their curious green and purple, which change so 
strangely into red. Hehad great beauty then, as now: but that beauty was 
troubled and disordered by sudden flashes of passion in the large, soft eyes, 
and in the dreamy lips. He will do things one day, thought the priest, his 
tutor: he shrank, hardly knowing why, from defining them. The father 
sat away from the fire, at his writing table, in a corner of the room, under 
the blackest folios, lighted by two wax candles in silver sconces. At long 
intervals, tired and dazed, he threw back his head, contemplating the ruddy 
gloom without moving: then, leaving his chair, he sat down by the fire, 
holding his son’s hand, or stroking his dark hair. The boy waited for these 
visits each evening, half in dread of them, with a sort of religious awe. 
And the father, looking gravely and gently upon him, would talk in a quiet 
way about very mysterious things, as though, from the child’s fresh spirit, 
he might gain a light upon his obscure road, in those long journeys of the 
mind. The boy listened, fascinated by the low voice, which he only heard, 
not the keen accents given to the outer world. Sometimes there came 
Latin words, delightfully long and melodious, straight out of Paradise, as it 
seemed to the child, so accustomed to the holy Latin of the Church. In 
after years he remembered some of these sentences, and he can never for- 
get the last that he heard. Stretched by the fire, relishing the luxury of its 
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great heat after a walk in the snow, he fell to dreaming: by this time 
he was about twelve years old, and full of energy and animation; with a 
passion for violent exercises, equalled by his capacity for this somnolent 
sort of meditation. He lay there, listening to the great wind that flung the 
snow against the windows, and roared in the huge chimney, waving the 
blue smoke of the wet logs out into the room. It was dark and chilly 
beyond the common, the room seemed restless with leaping shadows, and 
strained sounds in the oak panels: was the house going to fall? the boy 
wondered, with a lazy smile. In that dim recess, the thin form of his father 
crouched eagerly over his books, agitated and restless, as though on the vigil 
ofagreat day. Yetthere was no settled purpose, no sign of constant study in 
his behaviour: book after book he opened, muttering broken phrases, and closed 
again. Once or twice, his low murmur rose to a great cry, the tone of a 
priest, or herald reciting aloud: then, it sank again to the old unsatisfied 
utterance. Or he would lean back in his high chair, and read over, 
quietly enough, some sentences: trying, one would think, to master himself. 
The boy listened in a kind of apprehension, to which the mournful wind 
contributed. Clear and distinct came the words: ‘ /liaster quartus sive 
magnus est mentis sive anim lapsus in alterum mundum, ut Enoch, Eliae et aliorum”’. 
And again: ‘* Imaginatio est astvum in homine, caeleste stve supvacaeleste corpus. 
A starin man! That were to make night of man, and not day. But the 
stars lighten us.” The boy, under a growing sense of fear, called to him, 
inviting him to his place by the fire. His father broke in upon his 
entreaties: he had been rapidly turning over the leaves of a book : ‘* Avcheus 
est summus, exaltatus et invisthilis spivitus, qui sepavatuy a corporibus, exaltatur et 
ascendit !’’ The last words, he repeated in a cry, vehemently: ‘‘ Ewaltatur et 
ascendit ! E-xaltatur et ascendit !”* He stood up, pale and solemn, his eyes full 
of some cold fire, like constellations: his whole manner, that of one 
entranced with rapture, or struck to stone in the -moment of his triumph. 
Something seemed to hold him there, listening to the wind! suddenly, he 
turned, took from the table a bright short sword or dagger, and stood, 
smiling over it. The boy caught the flash of its chased hilt in the candle 
light, and sprang to his feet: ‘* Evaltatuy et ascendit!”’ cried his father, in 
the ringing voice of an ecstasy: and drove the steel into his side, falling to 
the ground. 

With the close of the father’s tragedy, began the tragedy of the son: 
that passionate death called him to life, and his thoughts into reality. He 
continued to live in the old house, under the guardianship of his tutor and 
confessor: an elderly priest, of his mother’s family, devoted to classical 
learning, and to the offices of religion. Not a mystic, like the boy’s father: 
and his great care was for the boy’s mental discipline, through the 
instrumentality of a definite education. It was held on all hands, that the 
father’s last act was involuntary: the result, so some considered, of a 
nervous disorder in the brain; or, as others preferred to think, of a sudden 
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possession and seizure. So they lived together, the priest and the child, 
in that lonely place : seeing little of the world, but much occupied in active 
pursuits, reading and riding, talking and wandering, together always. The 
boy grew up, none the less in solitude: never opening his mind, never 
disclosing his heart, tothe somewhat dull kindness of his protector. His 
personal beauty was wonderful; not the expectant, untried beauty of 
youth, as winning, as.it is innocent; but a beauty of secret concentration 
upon some cherished idea, which supplied a ripe meaning to the youthful 
features, moulding them to a strange expression. It has been said of him, 
that he resembled Claverhouse: sharing his pathetic look; the soft 
delicacy, which veiled so greatly iron a nature. He never spoke of his 
father: indeed, that tragedy, which we know now to have been enacted, 
over and over again, in his brooding memory, seemed then to have passed 
from his mind, or perhaps to have died away there, in the very violence 
and horror of its happening. The rumours of the country side were busy 
with him, as was natural: as Sir John Purchas, the bearer of an ancient 
name, and one of whom the neighbours knew so little, the boy became the 
centre of their enquiries. That he would marry, and give himself over to 
the country life, was rarzly expected of him: so curiously subtile a 
character was already his. No one prophesied much that was good of him; 
in the timid sense of the phrase, upon the lips of quiet folk: and the back- 
ground kept always that dark shadow of his father’s death. As the time 
went by, he came of age without alteration in his habits: only, the priest 
became more of a chaplain, secluded in his own studies, and less of a tutor ; 
although their early readingsin the classic masters continued still. It was 
one night, in the late summer, that matterscametoan issue. Sitting by the open 
window, which opened upon a rich lawn bordered with rose bushes, the 
priest read aloud, with a charming relish of their paganism, the great 
verses of Lucretius: Sir John looked dreamily out into the fragrant 
twilight, without seeming to listen. The priest, absorbed in his author, 
read on with an exquisite enjoyment : 


‘Nil igitur mors est; ad nos neque pertinet hilum : 
QOuandoquidem natura animt mortals habetur.”’ 


The young man started, and laughed to himself: ‘Indeed? And 


what says Propertius ? 


‘Sunt aliquid Manes: Letum non omnia finit: 
Luridague evictos cffugit umbra rogos.”’ 


‘“My son” said the old priest, ‘*‘You cannot reconcile one dark heathen 
with another: ‘tis for the vain, earthly greatness of them, that they are to 
be admired. But, for divine truth, you know where to find it.” ‘* True!” 
said Sir John; ‘* Well! I go to London, Father, to-morrow.” ‘*To London !” 
repeated the old man, disturbed by a hint of menace in the young voice. 
«“ To London: yes! and to Paris, and to Rome, Father. You will let me do 
that, at least? Lamina Apostolorum!” So little had the boy left his home, 
so constant seemed the occupations and the interests of the solitary life in 
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that remote place, that the priest, saying nothing, anticipated much: yet 
what desire more reasonable, than this of travel? Closing his Lucretius 
carefully, he rose, and went out in the dim garden walk: soothed by the 
stillness and the soft air. Presently, Sir John came to him; his dark face 
alive with eagerness, his voice strong and winning. ‘I must say good-bye 
to you now, Father: what a night for a long walk! I shall go to the town 
over the fields to-night, and sleep there: You shall hear of me soon: 
Goodbye!" He took the old man’s hand, and held it with affection, 
smiling rather sadly: then he walked away down the garden, and dis- 
appeared among the trees. That walk completed the work of years, in his 
mind: the night was full of stars, the air heavy with summer, the trees 
rustling and sighing. All the unspoken passion and desire of his stifled 
youth went out to the night : he felt, as he had never yet felt, the terrible 
forces of life, the beauty and the power of nature. For it was from the 
haunting thought of death that he fled: all those long years, the presence 
of death, the idea of mortality, had been with him, as a wasting fire and 
disease. His mother, taken from him so cruelly, before he could love her : 
his father, consumed by restless longings to surprise the secret of life, and 
forced upon death in his endeavour: all the doctrines of the faith, the 
speculation ot the ancients, the experience common to men: these had 
distracted him from the first. And the almost savage beauty of this night, 
the burning stars and sweeping winds, came upon him, as a deliverance, 
indeed, from those sorrowful mysteries, yet with another mystery of 
suggested passion. At last, lights began to gleam out of the distance, from 
the village town whither he went: and he crossed the fields in a mere 
physical rapture of swift movement, thinking and dreaming no more. 
Arrived there, the old inn, so cordial after the lonely night, so genial in its 
hospitalities, restored him to himself: ashesat before the great firein the * best 
room,”’ so full of ancient relics and lingering usages, he grew gently ironical 
towards his own lawless thoughts: “’ Vis a comfortable world, here, at 
least: I shall hardly dream to-night.” Well! he kept his word: London 
and Paris, and Kome! he learned to know them all. In the choice 
societies of Europe, the finer homes of aristocracy and of the arts, he lived 
a lite of singular effect: it would be hard to say wherein consisted that 
proper charm, which never failed him, never failed to win for him the friendships 
most desired. Yet, faithful tothat instinct of his house, he did nothing, as the 
world counts action: that gracious carriage, that delicate urbanity, were 
they then exterior and delusive, the fashion, the charming fashion, of a 
somewhat fragile and fortuitous nature ? To take the world so daintily, 
with such airs of grace and gentleness: was it only a bright, stray spirit 
of malice, delighting in its own deceits, conscious of its frail tenure in the 
busy world ? Many held so, and resented in some vague mood, the influence 
of a man, literally so vain. He published no books, fought no duels, had 


no sensuous Orienta] experience, no touch of barbaric sympathy, no habit 
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of personal romance: courtly, scholarly, English, his fascination was very 
civilized, and if you will take the paradox, though infinite, yet within 
limits. Nor could any one pretend to a clear knowledge of him: his 
friendship was not the intimacy of common tastes and thoughts, but rather 
the courteous assistance and comfort, given by one traveiler to another 
upon various passages of a journey: tomorrow, his companion thought, he 
may divert his way from mine, with a kindly valediction. And at rare 
intervals, a curious and wistful shadow seemed to trouble the serenity of 
his face, visible there, in a look of apprehension, the scared look of a 
hunted creature: springs of rebellious emotion lay deep in his heart, a 
flood of protest against his own calm manner. 

Stories were told of him, hinting at tragedy in the past: untrue, 
ndeed, yet very plausible explanations of a mysterious personality. When 
first I met him, he had come to middle age: it was at Oxford, in my last 
year there. He had made friends with my elder brother in’ Kome, 
encountering him at the Embassy; and one purpose in his visit to Oxford, 
was the making of my acquaintance. He took me captive: I had never 
seen anyone so winning and so stately: it was an air of singular distinction, 
princely and priestly together. What capacity has youth for admiration ! 
To me, ready enough for such worship, he was one of Malory’s knights, or 
of Watteau’s courtiers: his delicacy awed, his fine humour enchaunted me. 
It was one of Oxford’s gorgeous days, when the air is full of gold dust, and 
the lawns gleam with warm light. We sat in the gardens of New College ; 
to our left, between the trees, far down, rose Magdalen Tower ; on our right, 
ran that perfect screen of blossoming and waving iron work. Twenty 
years ago! One thing, of all that conversation, | remember: we spoke of 
professions, prospects, aims in life. ‘Yes! choose and persevere;” he 
said: ‘*choose and persevere! But believe this: it is not from the world, 
that difficulty comes, but from the spirit. Spirit may mean many things 
to you: Spiritus sanctus or esprit des spirituels: but the difficulty is always 
there! One day a mystery will come to you, and brood over you, and 
touch your brain, and then, the spirit in you will shape itself in a lasting 
form, and you will know nothing but the presence of your mystery and the 


response to it of your spirit. My mystery was death: what it ineans, what 


it does, and the value of life upon those unknown terms.” He was talking 
to himself at last, looking dreamily across the grass with bright eyes. My 
intrusive simplicity brought him out of his dream: “But you are a 
Catholic?" “Yes!” said he, ‘*a Catholic. And I, too, have my 


sorrowful mysteries.” 

It was many years, before | met him again: my brother left the 
Embassy at Rome, for the English College; and I followed him into the 
Church, though not into the priesthood. In Florence I became greatly 
enamoured of the Servite Order, and of its seven old Florentine founders : 
and when, after a long absence in Italy, I came home to England, I attached 
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myself to a Church of the Servites. It was close apon nine years ago; and, 
having gone to Mass one Passion Sunday, I saw Sir John Purchas once 
more. At sermon time, a Father camejfrom the sacristy, habited in black, 
with a quick step, his face almost invisible, in priestly submission : he knelt 
before the Sanctuary, a tall, thin figure, very motionless, and passed on to 
the high marble pulpit. Not even then did I recognise him: his features 
were worn and noble, carven, as it were, out of ivory, and somewhat stern ; 
but I did not know them. Nor yet his voice at first: until the words came, 
among the customary notices, Pray for the repose of the souls: 1 was back 
again in the Oxford garden, listening to gentle wit, and tomelancholy wisdom 
The touch of enduring music in that grave voice! It was my friend, the 
courtier and the scholar; and all the polished beautv, the academic 
perfection, were still his in word and tone; only he had now the interior 
grace, and dignity, of one used to the Temple Courts, as well. He stood 
there, upright and still, his long hands clasped, in the full black habit of 
his Order: behind him hung a white Crucifix against a black panel. You 
remember how I described him to you a little while ago? I took the words 
from his sermon: he said them of the world, but they are the very truth 
about himself. The first words came out of a great silence: ‘‘ The passion 
of man’s melancholy fights with the passion of man’s pride: and the two 
passions become holiness. For the thought of an end to our pleasant life 
makes us sad : and the thought of our free will makes us proud unto rebellion. 
And while we are yet ignorant, what death may mean; and while the 
splendour of the living world is about our hearts: we are at disunion with 
ourselves, in violence, and in anger, and in bitter sorrow. This is that 
sorrow of the world, of which men speak, that universal sorrow. And until 
the sorrow of the world, making us heavy, and the pride of the world, 
making us angry, until these two change into peace through morti- 
fication, there is no rest for us. Why must we die? say men: but 
Why will ye die? saith God: there is an hid treasure in the world, 
and we know it not; a perfect beauty, and we love it not. And 
yet the desire of it is an haunting thought with us: because we have 
seen the death of our friends, and all the sorrow, and the tears; and there 
is neither peace, nor understanding. but now, after the vain glory of life, 
now shall we also see the King in his beauty: the Wing in the beauty of 
his Passion. And now, therefore, is death become our hope: and now, is 
the mystery of our sorrow the mystery of our joy, and the passion of our 
pride is the passion of our pleasant suffering : and now go we, a very great 
army, toward death with triumph, that we may sce the things eternal. 
Now offer we the Holy Sacrifice of saving death: in the beauty of the 
agony, in the pity of the passion, are we come out from death into life. 
Ecce! Agnus Det qui tollit peccata mundi. This is the joy of angels, and the 


sweetness of our desire. 
Jesu! decus angelicuin, 
Dulcedo, desiderium / 
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Still, there was the old dream in his eyes; but now it was the hunger- 
ing rapture of a great vision, that filled them with strange lights. His 
sermon over, he turned to the white Crucifix, bending low, and kissed the 
cold Feet, very simply and gently. Well! you know his story now: the 
trouble of his life, that torturing wonder and anger about death, first 
roused in him by his father’s end, and fostered by loneliness, was over. 
Piercing through the manifold disguises of his own mind and soul, he was 
left alone with his faith: and all the gracious instincts in his nature, his 
refinement and his gentleness, went out towards the Idea and the Person 
of the divine lover. He is very tranquil, very placid, very touching: a 
little child! Toward others, he has a great charity and tenderness of 
manner; more especially is he the consolation of those, who require the last 
Offices. Towards them, his look and voice are the look and voice of a 
father, who sends his children out to certain victory: a very marvel of 
compassionate joy! His life is given to these offices, and to prayer: should 
you go into church now, you would find him, lost in a dream of prayer, 
before the altar of Perpetual Adoration. 

Who is there, you say, to succeed him in the title? There is no one. 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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“QUIS MULTA GRACILES.” 


(Horace OD.) 


What slender youth, sprinkled with perfumes rare, 
Courteth thee, Pyrrha, ‘neath some rosc-strewn grot ¢ 
For whom dost thou untie the envious knot 

That binds thy sunny hair, 


Neat in thy comeliness ? How oft shall he 

Changed luck, alas, and broken faith bewail, 

And waters ruffled by the dark-winged gale, 
Who now delights in thee ? 


Too trustful boy! He deems thee golden all ; 

Still fondly hoping he may ever find 

Thee all his own; as now, and ever kind, 
Nor recks of treacherous squall. 


Unhappy they on whom thy splendours shine 
Untried! Yon walland votive tablet show 
My dripping garments offered long ago 
Before the sea-god’s shrine. 
H. SMirH Wariacur. 
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THE GATHERING. 


[)°*" suppose for an instant that I am going to give you a long- 

winded account of the meeting of the Clans at Braemar headed 
by the respective Chiefs of Invercauld and Duff. This has too often been 
told by pen and pencil and has lost the charm of novelty. Nor do I 
intend to descant upon the festivities at Inverness and Oban, where 
“with beauty at the prow and pleasure at the helm” so many happy 
hours (weather permitting) may be wiled away where Northern beauty 
meets Southern belle in fairly friendly rivalry and suffers nothing by the 
comparison. No, the place I wish to tell you about is far distant from the 
banks of the Dee and the capitals of the Northern and Western Highlands, 
and the gathering which I wish to describe is of much greater importance, 
at all events to the individuals nearly concerned in it. 

I want to take you with me to a small lodge situated in the heart of 
the mountains of Sutherland, where Suilven and Canisp keep watch and 
ward over many a shimmering loch and winding river, where Ben 
More lifts his rugged peaks far into the clouds, guards the entrance of the 
Reay, and marks the rise and fall of the Atlantic swell. Our gathering is 
of sheep soon to be sent off to Muir of Ord market or Falkirk tryst, from 
whence they will find their way after many vicissitudes to the big towns in 
England. A solitary house is the lodge, placed close to the shores of an 
island-studded loch, and with the exception of the shepherd’s cottage there 
is not another dwelling within miles. The trout are rising 1n hundreds, 
breaking the glassy surface into a myriad ripples, and the midges have not 
quite forgotten how to bite. It is just the gloaming of a September day, 
and shepherds with innumerable dogs of every size, colour and shape have 
arrived from all points of the compass. Dougal has come from Glenmuick 
with three dogs, Sandy from Elphin with two, while Kenneth Mor and 
Duncan Ban have five between them, and the cry is * still they come” till 
the stone dyke round the park is as thick with men as it can hold, and the 
smoke of endless pipes rises into the still atmosphere like the fumes of 
some huge factory chinmney. Where all the men are to sleep, let alone the 
dogs, is a question we try in vain to solve. The fact remains however that 
by nine o’clock-they and their dogs have disappeared somewhere. Johnny 
has told us that we must start before daylight, and so after the inevitable wee 
drop without which no evening in the Highlands is complete, we turn in, 
and in spite of sundry growls and snarlings from our canine visitors, are 
soon sound asleep. The awakening is a rude one, with the news that it 


is four o’clock, which we thoroughly appreciate, and Jolinny, evidently seeing 


this, adds ‘‘and a gran mornin,” which ought to have made our spirits rise 
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a little, but it takes a lot of good news to reconcile one to this fearfully early 
starting. 

While breakfast is being discussed | will let you into the secret of why 
all these discomforts have been borne with such outward equanimity. 
Reader, we are after DEER; a pursuit in which all miseries are forgotten, 
all fatigue overlooked and all worries thrown to the winds. There is only 
room left to enjoy to the full the beauties of nature and the excitement of 
the sport. 

The ‘ Gathering” is one of the deerstalker’s opportunities, for every 
portion of the ground is routed out and thus deer that may have been lying 
in some bracken-covered hole and have escaped the spy glass are forced to 
move. Of actual stalking there is little or no chance, it more nearly 
resembles a drive. Toreturntomy story. A few minutes later we make a 
start, picking our way with caution along the narrow sheep track which 
leads across the peat hags. A most unpleasant part of the journey this; 
it is nearly pitch dark, and sundry flounderings and strong expressions from 
those both in front and behind inform us that we are not the only ones who are 
here, sinking up to the knees in sticky bogs, and there, stumbling over some 
obtrusive tussock. All nature is silent as death, with the exception of the 
rippling water of the river along whose banks we are travelling; that 
wondrous whispering which always greets the dawn has yet to be heard. 
At length we leave the flat and, as we mount upwards, reach the hard 
ground, which is easier walking, though we are always “on the side of the 
foot”; the steep hill face enforcing this, a most trying thing for those not 
accustomed to it. Just as we reach an old and dilapidated bothy the first 
faint streaks of dawn touch the eastern sky, then every moment reveals 
to us new beauties, and nature comes to life as it were by magic. The loch 
below us is still sleeping in perfect calm, almost in darkness. Not a 
ripple breaks the glassy surface and it looks so near that we fancy we 
could throw a stone into it and break for an instant its utter monotony. 
Johnny however tells us it is nearly three miles off, so we refrain. Above 
us the mountains are shrouded in a thick mist, which ever and again closes 
upon usin damp and clammy folds. The grouse cock is heard on every 
side, and the bleating of sheep mingles with the music of the distant 
waterfall. It is all so beautiful and peaceful that for a moment we almost 
forget the real object of our expedition. It is however forcibly brought 
to our minds by a remark of Johnny’s as he looks upwards, ‘* Deed and 
the mist is gay thick, I’m dooting if we'll get a chance the day.’ To which 
Duncan ban makes reply, 

“Weel, weel, Johnny, we did not meet an hare the morn, and I’m 
thinkin’ ye’ll get old Chisholm’s bull afore nicht yet.” 

‘Man, that wad be gran’”’, says Johnny, ‘‘he was in Cor Reay a week 
come Wednesday and if thon skirling body doon at Achness has na put him 
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oot wi his baalings and whustling he'll be there yet wi’ his ‘ footman.’ 
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Many a time had I heard of Chisholm’s bull, so called from his great 
size and from his track being as large as that of an ox, and my hopes ran 
high in anticipation of being known throughout the district as the slayer of the 
mighty deer. After plodding away in silence for some time Johnny remarks 
to me *f You will na’mind going over the bad step, Captain? it’s no so fear- 
some as some mak’ oot, but I'll no say it’s just exactly pleasant walking.”’ 

I of course said the ‘‘ bad step’ was just the place I wished to go over, 
more particularly when I heard that it would save us a round of about five 
miles. Up and up we climbed, the mountain side getting steeper every 
moment and the mist so thick that many consultations were held as to our 
exact position. All at once we came right up against a solid wall of rock 
whose smooth and polished surface would not have afforded foothold to the 
most adventurous goat. This was evidently a land mark, for at an increased 
pace we skirted the foot of it and commenced another stiff climb, and then ten 
minutes more brought us to the summit. The hardest part of our work was 
now over, and we had done the distance in two hours and a half. The 
walking was however still very rough; enormous boulders and sharp edged 
flakes of rock make but a sorry foot-path. The top was broad enough here 
and I walked across and looked over into the corries on the other side. All 
was enveloped in thick mist. After proceeding for a short time we found 
the top of the mountain suddenly getting narrower and narrower, till at last 
it resolved itself into a knife-like ridge which | had no difficulty in 
identifying as the “bad step”. The leading shepherds got over all right, 
some of them sitting astride and working their way across, others went on 
their hands and knees. At last it came to my turn. How far it was 
across I could not guess, for the mist hid everything beyond a few feet. I 
knew however from looking at the place with a glass on a clear day that it 
was quite precipitous on both sides for a thousand feet or more; but in 
spite of this I determined to walk upright over the place. This was, | 
admit, most foolish and might have resulted in disaster, but bent on showing 
the men what I could do, | started. All went well at first and | got over, | 
should think, three-quarters of the distance, when a putf of wind all at once 
lifted the mist. I saw far below me the waters of a loch: and as I raised 
my eyes again to look to my now faltering steps, an eagle which had been 
perched on a pinnacle of rock close by, flew off with a noise and flapping of 
wings which fairly frightened me. I had no idea he was there, and he looked in 
the mist as big as the fabled roc. 1 felt my knees failing me and I verily 
believe if black Dougall had not come forward a step and dragged me off 
the ridge, in another moment I should have been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. This was certainly not a good beginning of a day when a 
steady hand would be required, but strange to say, | soon got over the 
effects of the panic and felt quite ready to try the ‘bad step” again. We 
had left some two or three of the shepherds behind us to bring the sheep out of 


some distant corries, and now made our way to the pass where Jolinny expect- 
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ed Chisholm’s bull to make for when he was disturbed from his favourite 
feeding ground below, andin addition to this there was also a chance that other 
deer might be further on and making for this, the one good pass, on their way 
to the forest. All having been arranged with the shepherds, they gave us 
good luck and strode away to the far-off ground. The mist having done 
all the evil it could had now completely disappeared, the day was as clear 
as crystal, and as we did not expect anything to come for some time there 
was plenty of time for us to examine the corrie at our feet and to take in 
the magnificent prospect before us. While Johnny, to whom the view 1s 
nothing, was looking on the ground for deer, my eye ranged for miles and 
miles over loch, foe and mountain till I almost fancied I can make out the line 
ofthe sea at distant Eribol. All at once Johnny says “ I see them ; Chisholm’s 
bull and the footman”. I may here remark that the ‘‘ footman”’ was a 
small stag who always accompanied the bull and was most useful in many 
ways, such as being put on a high knob to keep watch while his august 
master slept, sometimes to perform the more menial office of warming his 
bed for him. ‘ The wind’s all right and he should come our way,” so 
spake the oracle and I felt correspondingly cheerful. It was a long wait 
however; the minutes seemed like hours, and we could see through the 
glass that the bull was chewing the cud of perfect contentment. Suddenly 
the ‘‘footman” jumps up and we hear borne on the wind the far-off whistle of 
Duncan Ban. Aftera moment’s pause the servant trots down to his master 
who, with a look of ineffable disdain, gets up and stretches himself. What a 
monster he looks! We can see the sweep of his horns outside his ribs as 
he put his head down to give the ‘‘ footman ” a bit of his mind, and rebuke 
him for so rudely disturbing his lord. Again the whistle is heard and the 
big stag lifts his head witha start ; he trots a few paces in our direction and 
again stops to listen. The third whistle starts every sheep in the corrie, 
while from the other side comes another. There is no hesitation this time ; 
the deer have got the wind of the approaching shepherds and off they go at 
a steady trot, heading directly for where we are sitting. The rifle is now 
taken out of cover and all made in readiness. ‘I doot they’re going over 
the shoulder into Corrymare after all, Black Dougall has got too far ahead,”’ 
groans Johnny, ‘ but if he sees them he’ll try to cut them off whatever.” 
Dougall does sce them and, stimulated no doubt by the promise of a ‘‘ note ” 
if we get a stag, he dashes forward and rolls an enormous rock down the 
mountain side almost on to the bull’s back. This effectually stops him 
and turns him towards us again and Johnny's face is a picture of satisfaction. 
Nearer and nearer come the stags; they are now not more than 150 yards 
of us, when in turning to get a more comfortable position I displaced a 
stone, which went clattering down the steep pass and at once stopped the deer. 
A second’s pause and “they're awa’ from Johnny in an agonized 
whisper told me the bitter truth. He seized the rifle out of my hand and 
with a “come along and we'll try and cut them off,” dashes over the broken 
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ground like a madman. We raced along the ridge of the hill and then 
down the shoulder of the corrie to another pass, through which we had the 
mortification of seeing fresh tracks, and on looking over the other side saw 
the bull and his footman far out of shot, making the best of their way to 
the forest. Was ever such bad luck! We looked one another in the face 
and silently and sadly retraced our steps to the ridge, there to await 
further news. Sheep were running in all directions, dogs barking on every 
side, while shrill whistles at intervals caught our listening ears. Certainly 
no well conducted deer would stop for an instant amidst such turmoil. 
Rifle cover and staffs have been left at the pass and thither we wend our 
disconsolate way, musing over the chance that has been missed and 
bewailing the clumsiness which has marred the sport. A shout from 
Dougall who is wildly gesticulating on the-sky line attracts our attention. 
Johnny rushes forward, ‘‘ There’sa stag coming upthe noo, sit ye doon, mon, 
and be ready’’. Presently I sawthe horns of a stag coming in sight, then 
his whole body—he’s near enough now—bang—and down drops the deer. 
‘‘ Weel dune, weel dune, we got a stag at long last, though it’s no Chisholm’s 
bull it’s a fine beast.’ So says Johnny and we feel a flush of pride and a 
thrill of pleasure that our hard work has not been in vain, as we measure 
with our eye the noble beast which a fortunate shot in the neck had killed 
without a struggle, and mark the strong wide head of nine points, which 
even now as I write looks down upon me from his place of honour in my 
study, with a mildly reproachful gaze. Yes,it is many a long day since all 
this happened, but the memory of it will ever remain fresh and clear to me ; 
not only as one on which I saw Chisholm’s bull for the first and last time, 
(and that was a sight not easily to be forgotten), but also that on that 
misty morning I more nearly lost my life than | care to think of. [have many 
times since then crossed the ‘‘ bad step”, but never under such circum- 
stances as I have related above, and I warn anyone who is tempted to do 
as I did, that there is nothing to be gained and everything to be lost by 
such a performance. Need I say that the death of the stag was celebrated 
with all honours at the lodge that night, and that many chaffing remarks 
concerning the escape of Chisholm’s bull went the round of the company at 


my expense, as well as several bottles of whiskey. 
Joun R. TENNANT. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 


T is a long time since the Black Forest was an inhospitable region of 
I impenetrable woods ; the gloomy Sz/va Marciana whose description by 
Roman narrators once awakened astonishment and horror in the breasts of 
their compatriots of the sunny south, and the access to which was defended 
by the vigorous Alemanni against the Romans. For the Black Forest, 
like everything else,‘has had to submit to civilisation, that which was_ not 
possible to the warlike Romans was accomplished a few centuries later 
by the monks, who slowly but steadily advanced. These monks settled, 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, in the uninhabited valleys, and 
gradually transformed the existing wilderness into fields and meadows. 
The venerable ruins of old monasteries, which form the centre of many a 
picturesque Black Forest scene, are monuments of places where the 
mountain land was first cultivated and the inhabitants received their first 
lessons 1n civilization. 

Yet in spite of the lapse of centuries, the character of the Black Forest 
scenery remains much the same as it was in the days of the rough Alemanni, 
though of course the immense forests have caecreased somewhat in extent, 
and many a wooded valley presents an altered appearance through cultivation. 
Still, however, exist the thick fir-woods which gave the region its gloomy 
name, still fresh rivulets purl down between moss-clad rocks and heaven- 
ward stretching pines, still the beautifully curved lines of the wooded hills 
encircle charming valleys. Peaceful villagesand busy towns enliven the once 
inhospitable land, and an active, sturdy folk now earn here their livelihood 
by the productions of the woods and fields. It is not easy to describe with 
general accuracy the vigorous middle-sized race who are the representatives 
of the Alemanni to-day. The genuine black Forest type) will not be dis- 
covered near a much-frequented watering-place, for there are too many 
external influences at work to enable it to be preserved intact, but it 1s easily 
to be found, healthy, strong and florid, in the little old-world villages dotted 
about the valleys, just as it results from country, climate and descent. 
There too, still linger the Black Forest costumes, (the quaint black bonnets 
and short grey skirts of the women, the picturesque knee-breeches and 


elaborately worked shirts of the men,) which alas! are now rarely met with 


in the neighbourhood of the towns. 

But the mysterious bosom of the dark wooded mountains hides yet 
another treasure: its salutary springs. Whether they spring forth as 
ferruginous sources at the foot of the Awebey, or rush forth from the granite, 
yielding hot vapours as at Baden, or beneficial warmth as at Wildbad, 
everywhere they have given rise to places which by virtue of their natural 
beauty, their pure aromatic air, and the fame of their waters, have become 
much-frequented resorts for health and recreation. Of such places two 


stands out pre-eminent, Wildbad and Baden. 
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Far from the beaten track of the ordinary tourist lies the little town of 
Wildbad, in Wurtemburg. At the north-eastern extremity of a mountainous 
range, where the hills gradually slope down:towards Pforzheim, ‘the gate 
of the Black Forest,” the river Enz forms one of those picturesque valleys 
which are among the principal charms of Black Forest scenery. In the 
centre of this valley, surrounded by pine-clad hills, Wildbad is situated. 
It is a quaint straggling little town hardly larger than a good-sized English 
village, and has a long stretched-out shape, the houses, following the course 
of the river (which is crossed by innumerable wooden bridges), partly 
occupy the narrow space of the valley, and partly climb up the mountain 
slopes. The red-tiled roofs and wooden balconies of the Alt Stadt contrast 
vividly with the imposing hotels and bath establishments in the more 
modern part of the town. 

Wildbad is not, like other Black Forest watering-places, the fortunate 
possessor of excavated baths and other antiquities to show that the virtues 
of its waters were known to the Romans. According to the poet Uhland 
its healing springs were first made known to a lucky hunter who, 
penetrating the thicket of the woods, discovered a wild boar washing its 
wounds in a warm spring which bubbled up from a cleft in the rocks. So 
runs the legend, and it is repeated with a somewhat wearisome iteration 
upon the walls of the baths and other buildings of the town. But be that 
as it may, it was not until the 14th century that Wildbad appears as a 
watering place, and this chiefly through the exertions of the famous 
Count Eberhard of Wurtemburg, whose virtues are also celebrated by 
Uhland. Since then Wildbad, though twice destroyed by fire, has fully 
maintained its reputation, and its visitors now number some thousands 
annually. The waters gush forth from the earth almost identical in 
temperature with the human blood, and their healing properties are 
especially beneficial in all diseases of the nervous system, brain-fag, 
insomnia, loss of nerve power, and so forth. 

Life at all German watering-places 1s much the same, and the daily 
round at Wildbad offers no exception to this general rule. Lyvery morning 
and evening the band plays in the Kur-Platz or in the Royal Gardens, and 
every morning and evening the visitors assemble to listen, sitting or strolling 
about under the shady trees. Everything at Wildbad is primitive and 
pastoral, even its amusements. The little wooden theatre, where during 
the season an excellent troupe ot actors from Stuttgart performs nightly, is 
covered with creepers and hidden away among the trees, while the play- 
bills are pinned to the trees in the forest like the love-ditties which of old 


Orlando penned to Rosalind. = There are also wald-parties or picnics on the 
outskirts of the forest. The band migrates to some favoured spot an easy 


distance from the town, accompanied by that indispensable adjunct to all 
German festivities, a barrel of beer, and thither the visitors migrate also to 


while away the afternoon beneath the fragrant pines. Lut the amusement 
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peculiar to Wildbad is the raft-party down the Enz, which though generally 
nothing but a mountain torrent, becomes when swollen by autumn rains a 
swift-flowing river. A number of pine trunks are tied together in the form 
of a raft, and upon them, accompanied by the band, the pleasure-seekers 
float down the river to the village of Héfen, and landing there drive home- 
ward through the woods. 

For the rest there is good trout-fishing in the Enz, and fair shooting in 
the forest, and the walks and drives around are of surpassing beauty. There 
are also the usual dances and concerts during the season in the 
‘‘ Conversations- Haus,” and illuminations in the Royal Gardens on sundry 
occasions. [But the tired traveller will have little to do with all these things. 
He is content in this idyllic valley to cultivate the art of doing nothing, and 
to dream away the sunny hours in the warm pine-scented air, steeped in the 
delightful consciousness that he has left the world and its worries far 


behind. 


A place of a very different character to Wildbad, though hardly less 
beautiful in another way, is Baden-Baden, the largest of the Black Forest 
watering-places, and the most frequented of any in Southern Germany. 
Here the orange and red flag floating above the ramparts of the Castle, which 
looks down upon the town, proclaims that the Grand Duke has come over 
from Carlsruhe to hold his miniature Court. That tall spare man descend- 
ing the steps of the 7vink Halle is pointed out to you as the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, or if perchance you are staying at the Hotel de Russie the manager 
will show you with pride the rooms but yesterday occupied by the Queen 
Regent of Holland and her little daughter. Those four cream-coloured 
horses which are being driven at such a furious pace along the Lichten- 
thaler Allée belong to some great Russian Prince, who has fallen under the 
displeasure of his Imperial master and who finds it convenient in con- 
sequence to take up his abode at the lordly chateau which nestles amid 
yonder hills. The Russians love Baden. The gilded cupolas of their 
temples greet the eyes to the north and to the south, and the Fremden Liste 
positively bristles with the unpronounceable high-sounding titles of the 
orthodox Slavs. From all this it will be seen that Baden is a very different 
place to unpretentious littlke Wildbad. Yet in the English sense of the 
word it can hardly be described as a ‘‘ fashionable ” watering-place. Except 
during the race week that most odious of created things, the globe-trotting 
American, and his altey ego, the cockney british tourist, give the place a 
tolerably wide birth. If one wants that sort of thing one must go to 
Homburg, and see H.R.H. in the ‘‘red-tlannel shirt and snuff-coloured 
suit” of the society journals drinking his matutinal glass of wassey mobbed 
(poor man!) by English snobs and American tuft-hunters. At Baden, as 
Hedda Gabler would say, ‘‘ People don’t do such things,” but that may be 


because they have not the chance. 
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Baden is a pleasure place rather than a health resort, though there are 

- warm baths here which one hears have many health-giving properties, a 
small army of doctors, a kur-tave, and all the usual paraphernalia. Still 
people do not seem to take the *‘cure”’ very seriously, one hears very little 
about it, but of concerts, balls, fétes and illuminations one hears a great deal. 
There is a palatial Assembly House with gorgeous saloons, in which were 
once the famous gaming tables abolished in 1872. The abolition of those 
gaming tables hit Baden hard, for the expense of keeping up the entertain- 
ments had hitherto been defrayed by them, and for a time it seemed as if its 
glory had departed. But during the last ten years it has rallied again and 
now bids fair to resume its. pristine splendour. But the Baden 
hotel-keeper even now recalls with a sigh of regret the palmy days of old, 
when money was spent like water, and the stream of visitors poured in 
from every country in Europe. What mattered a few bad debts then, but 
now 
verschieden, mein Hevv’’. But he omits to tell you that the hotel-keepers’ 





and he gives an expressive shrug of his shoulders—‘‘ Es ist sehy 


loss has been the town’s gain, for since the abolition of the gaming tables 
there has been a continual increase of wealthy families of rank from all 
parts of Germany taking up their permanent residence at Baden. 

Baden has a charm which is all its own, and yet it is hard to tell in 
what it consists. Perhaps it is in those avenues of shady trees where the 
linden bloom swings low above one’s head, and the roses clamber in wild 
profusion around the tree-trunks, filling the air with their fragrance ; 
perhaps it is in those smooth, green lawns where the fountains play with 
refreshing coolness even in the hottest summer days; perhaps it is in 
those pine-clad hills which are piled tier upon tier around the town, rising 
each above the other, pushing one another as if measuring their strength. 
Whatever it may be, it is there, nameless, indefinable, hanging over every 
thing like a glamour. It is not indeed, the colossal grandeur of the Alps 
which here delights one, here are no glaciers or snowfields, no thundering 
waterfalls, no mirrors of Alpine lakes, but here is no lack of green valleys, 


of luxuriant vineyards, of groves of oak and chestnut, of murmuring 





brooks and pattering cascades, and of grey rocks crowned with plumy 
pines. The scenery around is perfect. One may climb up the hills 
through the shady forest to the Alte Schloss and from the ramparts gaze 
down upon the fertile Rhine Valley, and upon the great river itself, winding 
like a broad band of silver across the distant plain. One may drive 
through the leaty avenues to the fish-ponds beyond Lichtenthal, and then 
after feeding the venerable carp come home through the fragrant meadows 
in the cool of the evening air. One may explore the shattered mountain 
called the Battevt and listen to the echo as it runs along the rocks, or one 
may visit by night the ruins of the weird Castle of Ebersteinburg, which, 
like Melrose, must be seen by moonlight to be viewed aright. All these 


things one may do, and many others beside. 
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There is a legend here that the angels were bidden by an angry 
Deity to carry back the Garden of Eden to heaven, but in doing so they 
let some portions of it fall again upon the earth. One almost believes that 
legend in the Black Forest, for it is verily, as the Neapolitan says of his 
capital, wn pezzo del cielo caduto in terra. 

W. H. bE WINTON. 
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ELECTIONEERING IN GREECE. 


REECE is the paradise of politicians. Every man, woman and child 
(5 in the country is by nature brimful of zeal as stump-orator, agitator, 
and partisan. The lowliest peasant has views about forced currency and 
foreign alliance, and the very scavengers are loud in their devotion to 
Delyannis or Tricoupis. The Greek is born a thinker, and by no means a 
shallow thinker, but, in revenge, he never becomes a worker; the practical 
being with him entirely subordinated to the theoretical. For instance, he 
might have two harvests every year, if he would only take the trouble to 
build reservoirs, whereas now it 1s as much as ever if he has one 
harvest. Over one-twelfth of the population is in Government employ 
and as there is a clean sweep of officialsk—American fashion—with every 
change of ministry, it will be seen that the Greeks do not play the game of 
politics merely for love. However, they play it in a lively and enthusiastic 
way, which makes a Greek general election a refreshing spectacle in this 
jaded age. 

When I arrived at Pirzeus from Constantinople, some fortnight before 
polling-day, I was not long in perceiving that I had reached a land of 
aboriginal politicians. A boatman was shouting ‘‘ Zeto Delyannis!” as if 
he had nothing better to do, and when | came down for my last breakfast 
on the steamer, the passengers had already been hoaxed with yarns of a 
revolution: how the royal family had fled the country, Delyannis was 
proclaimed dictator, and these nice fresh rolls were ‘ pain de la vevolution””. 
On landing I learned that it was S. George’s day, old style; that the 
royal family, being Lutherans, always went away on that and other high- 
days, to avoid the elaborate ceremonials of the Greek Church; and that 
the previous night's demonstration had only been slightly more lively than 
its predecessors. That evening and every other evening I had abundant 
opportunity of watching similar demonstrations, which I am told are the 
principal feature of Greek clections. There were fireworks and there was 
shouting and occasionally there was a mild free fight and revolvers were 
fired, but no one was ever hurt except by accident. 

Night and day the streets were paraded by rival processions, wearing 
their party badges, and uttering their party cries with tiresome iteration. 


The Tricoupists, for no particular reason, adopted the olive and kept 
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shouting ‘’ZAja! “ZAya!” in season and out of season; the Delyannists 
cried ‘‘ Kopdov!’’ and wore a blue and white string,—blue and white, 
because these are the national colours of Greece, and a string (xopdove), 
because M. Delyannis in 1890 urged his supporters to vote for ‘‘the whole 
string ’’ of opposition candidates. The lyre and literature of the struggle 
centred round these badges and, while one party proclaimed the string’s 
destiny to uproot the olive, the other hinted at ‘stringing up traitors on 
the old olive-tree ”’. 

On the whole the struggle was characterised all through by a decorum 
and good-humour, quite disappointing to those who had come to see sport. 
The only exception was occasionally a sinister cry—‘* Down with the king ! 
Out with his right eye!’’—at the gates of the palace, and this was promptly 
disavowed, with ostentatious prudence, by the Delyannist organs. These 
did not, however, omit to keep before the electorate the fact that the issue 
was between the king and his late minister, or, as they preferred to put it, 
between king and people, and many were the covert allusions to the fate of 
His Majesty’s predecessor. This proved to be an error in tactics: not 
that there is any excess of loyalty for His Majesty, a worthy, commonplace 
person, who never could possibly arouse enthusiasm, but men reflected 
that they might easily find a worse ruler, and the king’s friends bestirred 
themselves with all the activity of despair. M.Constantopoulo’s stop-gap 
government lent all its official influence to the king’s friends, and, it is said, 
probably not without truth, joined the Tricoupists in bribery and intimid- 
ation to thwart the common foe. 

The elections took place on Sunday, May 15th, to the exclusion of all 
religious services during the day. I visited the cathedral, which was made 
the chief polling station of Athens. A wooden gangway was erected up the 
centre of the aisle: on one side were ranged the urns of the respective 
candidates, every candidate his urn, decked with the party badge—a blue 
and white string, a sprig of olive or myrtle, a paper rose, as the case might 
be,—and the better-looking candidates had their photographs, in appropriate 
poses, upon their urns. The urns were large tin boxes, provided with 
long funnels, like those of a magic lantern; the right half of the box was 
painted white and inscribed NAI (yes), the left half black with the word 
OXI (no) upon it. Each voter had to vote—aye or no—in every urn. 
This system is the despair of wire-pullers, for many voters are not content 
with voting their party ticket, but often stultify their votes by giving stray 
white balls to other candidates, with whom they are personally in sympathy, 
a habit which not infrequently upsets party calculations altogether and 
produces unexpected results. ‘ The beauty of the system’, M. Tricoupis 
remarked to me, ‘“‘is that it 1s founded upon no principle whatever. It 
was part of the constitution of the Ionian Isles,—the only part of it that 
was retained at the time of their union with Greece. The lonian Isles got 


it from the English, who probably derived it from their clubs.”’ 
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On the other side of the gangway was a wooden railing with seats for 
the candidates’ representatives, each in front of his man’s urn. Voters 
were admitted into the churches in batches of ten or twelve, and it 1s now 
stated by the Delyannists that precedence was invariably accorded to those 
wearing the Tricoupist badge. The voters’ names were verified in the 
register as they entered, and then they proceeded up the gangway in single 
file. The representatives of the candidates, provided with saucers of No. 1 
shot, sat perched upon the railing, wearing their hats and smoking intermin- 
able cigarettes, chaffing, advising, goodhumouredly intimidating the voters 
as they passed. The want of decorum about the whole proceeding was the 
most surprising part of it. The voter applied to the candidate’s represent- 
atives for a shot at each urn; he was asked how he meant to vote; he 
either pointed to the badge in his buttonhole, or chaffed his interlocutor, or 
preserved a mysterious silence; after a lively altercation he was reluctantly 
given a shot, hs stretched his arm down the funnel and registered his vote. 
For the official candidates—Delyannist or Tricoupist—he voted quickly 
and unhesitatingly. It was when he came to an independent urn that he 
stopped perplexed. An animated consultation would ensue: the represen- 
tatives of the candidate canvassed him energetically to ‘‘ vote white ”’, those 
of his party as eagerly urged him to blackball. 

Much rough horse-play was indulged in: a bald head would be loudly 
slapped, an open mouth filled with shot, and many a coarse joke cracked. 
As a rule the utmost good-humour prevailed, but towards evening both 
whips and voters had drunk freely at the candidates’ expense, and a 
hustled voter hustled back, or loud remonstrances led to louder recrimina- 
tions and the police had to intervene. It was a strange sight, all this 
turmoil of a Sunday in a House of Prayer. The images and candalabras 
were veiled with muslin, like the crucifixes in a Roman Catholic church 
during Holy Week, and they seemed to utter a mute protest against the 
desecration of the place. The turmoil and the covered heads, the smoke 
and drink, the drawn swords of the soldiers and the rattle of the voters’ 
shot, seemed to me strangely incongruous in the dim religious light, where 
there yet lingered an atmosphere of outraged sanctity, a half-forgotten 
odour of faded incense. 

Everyone says that it has been a glorious victory, but as to the good 
that can come of it at last, I am as sceptical as little Peterkin. M. 
Tricoupis is an agreeable man and he was brought up in England and one 
is glad to congratulate him. They profanely call him ‘the Saviour” in 
Greece, but he is no more going to make the crooked paths of Greek 
finance straight all at once, or indeed, ever, without a drastic change of 
policy, than he is going to raise ancient Greece from her deep grave. His 
system of finance is to pay each coupon, as it falls due, by raising a fresh 
loan: a system which cannot go on for ever, and indeed, has already gone 
on so far that loans can now only be raised at a heavy price and on condi- 
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tion of the money remaining in the hands of the lenders for payment of the 
coupons. If Greece is to avoid bankruptcy, she will have to raise her 
taxes and cut down her expenses with painful parsimony, at once and for 
ever. This the happy-go-lucky, ne’er-do-well Greeks would not stand for 
an instant, even if any one dared seriously propose it. And if it were 
attempted, who knows whether, with the best management in the world, it 
would have the faintest chance of success ? 

The fact is, the Greeks are not a practical people. Their imports are 
every year over a million in excess of their exports, and the difference is 
made up by fresh issues of paper money. In 1887 the National Bank 
admitted an issue of ninety-seven million paper drachme, last year it had 
risen to one-hundred-and-thirty-seven million without any increase in the 
reserve. In fact, it is more than doubtful whether there be any reserve at 
all in existence. If you talk toa Greek of the necessity of a substantial 
reserve, he will laugh in your face and tell you he is not such a fool as to 
let large sums of money remain idle. Moreover, it is confidently asserted in 
Greece, though I have no means of verifying the statement, that the official 
figures of the paper issue are very many times below the mark, and that 
several hundreds of million drachmz are now actually in circulation. In 
Greece no one professes to be honest, and the only reputable way of making 
a living there 1s by overreaching your neighbour. In the banks it is an 
understood thing that the cashier speculates with his petty cash, your 
hotel porter conducts extensive operations in the wildly fluctuating agvo, 
and everyone is engaged in trying to make money without working for it. 
In fact, Greece, like many a charming person, is a shocking gambler and, 
for all one knows, going full pelt to the dogs. Her people have realised 
the axiom of Disraeli that, ‘there is no gambling like politics”’ and they 
play the game well, for they are all old parliamentary hands. 

It is instructive to compare Greece with Turkey. The former—being 
a democracy, the spawn of Revolution, and a pretender to what is misnamed 
progress—has all sympathy from the Spirit of the Age. The latter is 
proclaimed moribund and anathema maranatha by the whole organised 
hypocrisy of the new Whiggery, and by its pestilent parody, the new 
Conservatism. Alas, poor Turkey! It is true that your finances grow 
yearly more prosperous, that your people are happy and contented, that 
your government is stable and continuous, But you are without the great 
panacea of the age, to which more favoured countries owe their chronic 
turmoil, their periodical scramble for all the offices of state, and the stulti- 
fication of all attempts at a foreign policy—that pretentious idol of the 
nineteenth century, Kkepresentative government. 

ELERBERT VIVIAN. 
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(Leaves from an Autobiographical Fragment) 
1530. 


Y life has long since fallen into the “sere and yellow leaf”. Love and joy—the 
4 birds and flowers of its spring and summer—have forsaken it to return no 
more. My neighbours pronounce me a misanthrope. What then? Is there not 
that in my past life which might well destroy a man’s faith in human nature—making 
him to doubt the truth of woman, to query the honour of his own sex? 

Love came to me late in life. I was an only son; but relations between myself 
and my father had been strained. He was not an affectionate parent ; I, on my side, 
was not the son I should have been. My youth was spent in travel and adventure, in 
field-sports and sea-faring ; and it was not until after I had succeeded to the estate that 
I took up my abode at Ilderton. The old house stands high upon the steep slopes 
which ascend to one of the wildest and most remote of the moorland districts of 
Northumberland. I had not been long at home when I first saw Phillis Gray. She 
was the daughter of a small farmer upon my own wide, but poor, property, but she 
had nothing of the rusticity of her station. The girl was beautiful, and I loved her at 
first sight. 

The Hedleys of Ilderton are too old, too proud, and too self-willed a race to 
trouble their heads as to how the world may please to view their alliances, or to 
suffer such trifles as class-distinctions to obstruct the gratification of their wishes. 
Miss Gray became my betrothed. Even at that time I did not flatter myself that she 
returned my passion. I was a plain man ; I had never cultivated the art of winning 
woman’s favour and was no adept in courtship. But I loved Phillis, not alone blindly 
and with the passion of a first and only love, but with a deep and true affection also. 
I did not suppose that the persuasions of her relatives, the position I had it in my 
power to offer, counted for nothing with her when she consented to be my wife. 
But that pressure had been put upon her I never dreamed until too late. I believed 
that love would follow marriage. I see now that I took this too much as a matter of 
course. 

As the day fixed tor our wedding drew near, I observed a change in my betrothed 
Impassive, undemonstrative, as she always was, she had never shunned me hitherto ; 
but it struck me that she did so now. She was melancholy, too; and once or twice 
gave way to sudden bursts of tears in my presence. I paid little attention to all this 
at the time, ittributing it to the mere natural vapourishness of the feminine character. 
At last, one night when I was about to take my leave of her, the girl, who had been very 
depressed throughout the evening, surprised me by asking my forgiveness. I made 
sure that it was one of her odd fancies. ‘‘ Forgiveness, darling !”’ I exclaimed with a 
laugh, “ why, what on earth have I to forgive?” Her reply was made in a tone which, 
had I not been infatuated, must have struck me as ominous in its solemnity. ‘“ Not 
much,” she said, “not much, perhaps, at present, though more even now than you sus- 
pect. But someday ... erelong .. I may happen to stand greatly in need of 


your forgiveness. Will you not—to please me-—grant ‘t me in advance?” ‘With 
all my heart,” I answered lightly. And then I kissed her and took my leave 
I was not long left in the dark as to the motive which had prompted her 
strange petition. That night Phillis secretly left her home and _ disappeared, 
We sought her high and low; no trace of her was brought to light. But 
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when five months had elapsed, her corpse was discovered floating upon one 
of the dark pools below the moors. I looked upon that sweet face, cold in death, 
which I had loved in life and should mourn for evermore. Suffering had strangely 
altered it, but this was not all ; for, as I gazed on the lifeless form, I saw that which 
turned my grief into a sense of wrong more bitter a thousandfold to bear than the 
separation of life and death. My bride that would have been had been betrayed. 
Gladly would I then have given what remained to me of life to know the name of 
the villain who had beguiled her innocence and wrought this grievous offence against 
me. But the dead girl was as true to her false lover as she had been false to me. 
She kept her secret. From that day I lived an altered man. 

Two years had passed. One autumn afternoon I was sitting listless and alone, 
at a window which looked out on tothe park. The day had been fine and the sun was 
still shining, but overhead a vast and stormy continent of cloud was moving up from 
the west. If appearances were to be trusted, we should have rain, perhaps thunder, 
before night. From looking upward, my eye travelled down over the steep, 
green slopes before me, through which the grey rock broke, on which the 
scattered grey boulders lay. <All at once, over the little bridge which spanned the 
river, far, far down, I saw a procession pass. Four men, moving slowly, were bearing 
something between them ; others followed, some on horseback, some on foot. But 
for the fact that most of the men wore scarlet, the cortege would have had the 
appearance of a funeral. I saw it for a moment, and then, almost immediately, the 
nature of the ground concealed it from my view again. I rubbed my eyes. I 
had lived so long low-spirited and alone, that | was half inclined to believe that the 





whole show had been a mirage—the creation of my brooding brain—or possibly even 
one of those prophetic visions which are held by the country-folk to portend death. 

A moment later and the whole thing was explained. There came a ring at the 
door-bell, and Jack Selby in his hunting-clothes stood before me. He told me that 
there had been an accident in the hunting field, and that they were bringing the 
injured man to my house. 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“ You will be sorry to hear—young Binny Clennel.” 

‘“T hope he is not seriously hurt ?” 

Jack made no reply, but shook his head very gravely. 

‘“‘ How did it happen?” 

‘“‘ His horse struck the top bar of a post-and-rails and rolled over him.” 

By this time horses’ hoofs were already heard on the gravel before the door, and 
voices in the hall. I went downstairs, and there, sure enough, amid the throng of the 
huntsmen, I recognised Binny. He was unconscious, and was borne upon a gate 
upon which some coats had been laid. Poor boy! only that morning he had 
scampered past me in the park—the very picture of ideal youth and manhood, 
rejoicing in its strength—and as he passed me he had waved his hand and shouted, 
‘You should be with us, Tom!’’ He was my friend. 


We carried him carefully upstairs, and made him as comfortable as we could. 
Then, there being nothing more that we could do until the doctor should arrive, I 
went downstairs again to give the fellows something to drink. We were still in the 
dining-room, talking over the accident, when Doctor Handyside arrived. <A glance 
at the patient told him—what, indeed, we had already surmised—that the case was 
hopeless. The spine was fractured, and the injured man might linger for at most a 
day or two. He was also suffering from a severe concussion of the brain, and still 
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remained unconscious. When he had given us directions for treating the patient 
during the night, the Doctor (who could do no more, and whose presence was 
urgently needed by a lady at some distance) was compelled to take his departure,— 
which he did after promising to return as early as might. be next day. He was 
scarcely gone, when the members of the hunt began, also, one by one to excuse them- 
selves and to take their leave. There was an evident desire on their part—for which 
I could not blame them,—to shake off the gloomy associations which oppressed them 
whilst they remained in the neighbourhood of the injured man. At last I found 
myself left alone with Francis Hodgson, a kinsman of poor Clennel’s. 

How we got through the evening I don’t know, for neither of us had the heart to 
talk, or to settle to any occupation. At last the night drew on, and we began to 
make preparations for sitting up. I had left Hodgson in the sick-room and had gone 
downstairs for a few moments. I suppose I remained away longer than I had intended 
todo. At any rate, when I returned I found Frank standing in the passage outside 
the bedroom door, which was ajar. He seemed relieved by my appearance, and as I 
drew nearer I saw that the big broad-shouldered man was blubbering like a child. 

“T can’t stand it, Hedley, indeed I can’t. Poor Binney! who would have thought 
of this?” 

I saw at once that, whatever Frank’s nerve might be inthe hunting-field, it was 
not of the kind to allow him to be of service in the sick-room ; so, putting aside a few 
feeble protestations which he made, I dismissed him to bed, and myself prepared to 
spend the night alone with the dying man. 

When [ entered the bed-room Clennel’s condition remained unchanged. Only 
once so far—at the moment when we were laying him in the bed—roused perhaps by the 
movement, he had appeared to regain consciousness and even to recognise his 
surroundings. For the room was familiar to him, being the same which he had been 
used to occupy in former days, when a frequent visitor at Ilderton. At that time he 
for my nature was not one to 





and I had been close friends: indeed I may say 
form friendship readily—that, of all my neighbours, he was the only one with whom 
I had ever been on terms of perfect confidence and atfectionate intimacy. No doubt 
my love for him was the stronger uponthat account. In any case, no younger brother 
could have coiled himself more closely round an elder’s heart than he had coiled 
himself round mine. But, excepting sorrow, nothing in this world remains unchanged ; 
and so, after the shattering of my hopes, a gradual estrangement had somehow 
seemed to spring up between us. We had had no disagreement ; but Clennel, by 
degrees, had ceased to frequent my house. I could not wonder at it ; for, in my 
altered mood, I was certainly no fit companion for a man of his joyous and ardent 


nature. 
wish to trammel him with the fetters of friendship, I had acquiesced in his secession, 


His society might, indeed, have done much to cheer me; but as I had no 


and we had ended by scarcely seeing each other at all. 

Yet, as I looked on him now,—lying, in one hour struck down in the full flush 
and power of his manhood,—I knew from the keenness of my grief that my old love 
for him still lived unaltered in my heart. His beauty—it is the only word—seemed 
as yet untouched by the approach of death. Where his shirt had come unfastened, 
appeared the wide virile chest of a Meleager. The firm throat, the features broadly 
and simply moulded, the well-built-up brow, the close curled hair, and the clean fair 
skin, had lost none of their apparent grace,—though I knew that one half of the body 
was already paralysed, whilst the spirit animating that fair clay now slumbered—in all 
likelihood to wake no more on earth. So,as | gazed on this masterpiece of Nature’s 
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handiwork so rudely mirred and broken, the cry of Othello rose involuntarily 
to my lips. But there were pains other than the mourner’s to be endured 
before the night was done. After moistening the lips of the sufferer with a 
few drops of brandy, I trimmed the shaded lamp which was our only light, and 
returned to my seat. The room and the house were now as still as death. But not 
so the world without. Neither rain, nor thunder, as I had expected, had come in the 
wake of the vast clouds which I had watched at eventide ; but, towards the darkening, 
the wind had risen, and it was now blowing boisterously. The old ash-trees round 
the house increased the turmoil by their resistance ; and now and then a gust of air 
from without found its way into the room where I sat, stirring the dark and heavy 
hangings. My head sank upon my breast and I fell into a train of melancholy thought. 

Presently the interior stillness was broken by a sound which came from the bed 
Binny had spoken inarticulately. I returned to the bedside, and bending over him 
addressed him softly by name. His eyes opened, and for a moment I thought that he 
recognized me. But it was for a moment only ; then came a relapse. <As I bent 
over him, however, I became aware that a change had taken place in his condition. 
A faint flush had overspread his face and his temperature was mounting rapidly, 
Against expectation, a reaction had set in—an inflammatory process had begun. A 
moment later he startled me by suddenly flinging his right arm across the bed. Then 
he began again to speak without pronouncing words. 

I endeavourcd to soothe him with my voice. From a bowl which stood by the 
he still 





bed-head, I applied vinegar and water to his brow. It was to no purpose 
rambled on. At last, in despair, I returned to my place. The nunutes then crept by 
with leaden feet, whilst I still listened to the weary, incomprehensible, interminable, 
harangue. <All at once, however, I became sensible that a change had come over the 
spirit of the sick man’s ravings. He had begun to speak intelligibly—the words 
falling suddenly and in quick succession from his lips, like the first pattering drops 
of a shower. 

“Did I startle vou? Ha! Ha! Don't be afraid—it’s only me. I’m 
riding in your direction—I'll see you home if you'll let me. The road ¢s lonesome. 

. Well! to tell the truth, I'd a notion vou would pass this way.” | 

The voice of the delirious man was rich and expressive as of old, and seemed to be 
modulated to the soft pitch used by men who are ‘impressionable’ in addressing 
pretty women. I was surprised to hear my own name next. ‘Hedley ...? Ah! 
what a lucky man he is! And he doesn’t know his luck—that’s the bitter part of it. 
God knows there are some men who would bear themselves right differently in his 
place. . . Well, well! what’s that to me? But it 7s something to me!” (These 
words were pronounced with extraordinary warmth and petulance—how well I knew 
the accent of the spoiled boy!) Then the speaker broke off abruptly, and continued, 
“There, there! I've said too much. Forgive me. Goodbye, goodmght. May God 
bless you!” The blessing was spoken in tones of such strange tenderness as I could 
fancy might well seem music to a listening woman's ear. They were tones my own 
voice had never learnt. [Evidently the sick man was living over again in his delirium 
some episode of his past life. The truth to nature, the dramatic vivacity of his 
declamation astounded me. [Dut I was something more than astounded. Without 
staying to analyse my sensations, I somehow insensibly felt that I was personally deeply 
interested in what I overheard. And, in proportion as I felt interested, I felt mis 


trustful—nay, rather, filled with dread anticipation. Desirous, though as yet I scarcely 


knew why, not to miss a single word, I crept nearer to the bed. 
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“Oh, it’s a cruel fate ifever there was one, and I pity you from my soul! Love, 
marriage,—they are either the most precious things on earth, or the direst woe. There 
is no third alternative.” This time the speaker’s words were pregnant and oracular. 
The phases of his feeling seemed to alternate and succeed each other like the passages 
ina musical symphony. And, like the passages in a symphony, they were working 
toward a climax and acrash. <An‘incoherent interval came next. Whilst it lasted, I 
listened to the roaring of the wind without, and thought my own dark thoughts. 
Then the heaven of the sick man’s mind became partially clear once more, and again 


he spoke intelligibly. We were now, it seemed, in a scene half-reproachful, half- 


impassioned. 
“« . . . You asked me not to come here again? I know you did. Well, there 
are not many things in the world I would not do for you, dear. . . . My word. 


You do look pretty to-night. And, now you blush, the rose grows pale. You must 

give me that rose, darling—as a remembrance. I'll keep it—wear it next my heart? 
{Little hand! ’Tis cold; and mine is fevered. No, I will not it let go. You 

grudge me all things—you’ve no kindness for me at all. And yet Iam A/s friend.” 

I listened on. 

“ There’s only one thing in the world I wish—that you liked me just a Iittle 
better. I’ve no sister, I never knew my mother .. . No, [im sure vou don’t like me 
as you say. If you did... But that’s enough.” 

In this madness there was method with a vengeance. 

“One sweet kiss! The old cold-blooded monster - why, how is fe to know! 
He'll never suspect. Isn’t all fair in love and war? He thinks he’s conferring an 
honour by making you his wife, but J can tell you there are men, his equals, who 
would think the other way.” 

During all this time I had been creeping ever closer, till I now sat with my knees 
touching the bed. And as I crept closer, so an appalling suspicion mounted in my 
breast and took possession of me. So far it was a suspicion only ; the next word made 
itacertainty. “ Phillis!” The name was pronounced in a low, impressive tone, 
whose accent I shall remember to my dying day. 

“Phillis! Theone thing that makes life worth living—will you forfett it, of your own 
free will, with your eyes open?” 

so much | heard. Then I fell forward, with my face upon the bed, the 
bed-clothes clutched in my hands. Since the history of the world began, had ever 
man been so sorely tried as [?) To see the woman whom he loved won from him by 
the treachery of the friend he trusted, would I suppose be wormwood to the most 
patient of mankind. But that torture would not be without alleviation ; for the man’s 
passion then might find a vent worthy of a man. He could, if he chose, denounce the 
woman; he could, at the least, meet the traitor face to face. But to me even this 
bitter satisfaction was denied. My false love and my falser friend had given me the 
slip, and now, forever beyond my reach, mocked at me from the land of shadows. And, 
by a refinement of Fate's irony, their treachery cast its blight not only on the present, 
but on the, supposed, unalterable past,—showing me all of love and friendship that I 
had ever believed myself to enjoy shrivelled up and turned to dust and ashes as it 
were before my eyes. I realised this, and then, whilst the tempest screamed and 
clamoured round us—a_ strange interchange of character took place between the 
healthy and the dying man; for whilst I groaned aloud in a heaviness of spirit worse 
than death, his light and volatile soul found a singularly gracious and tender tone in 


which to express its remembered joy. Binny was arranging over again in his dreams 
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the details of his elopement with Phillis. ‘“ Dear one, with what a tragic bitterness vou 
pronounced those words just now! ‘I am not afraid of sin, I am only afraid of punish- 
ment and of detection!’ A woman, every inch! Well, I'll tell you how detection, at 
least, may be avoided. You must dress yourself up asa boy, dear. Ill get you the 
clothes. . . A pair of moleskins, ha, ha, ha! But mind you wrap the mufHer 
close about you, for if anyone sees how round and smooth that little chin is, our game 
isup. . . . I will be waiting in the dog-cart at the usual place. Weill pass thro’ 
Hexham unnoticed at dead of night, and be married at Carlisle in the morning.” 

After this my senses flagged and grew duller. Worn out with the anguish of 
the disclosure, the gnawing tortures of a retrospective jealousy, I felt that I had 
heard all I had any need to hear, and the story of a mock marriage and a desertion was 
borne in upon me only in vague and general terms from the sick man’s ravings. Mean- 
time the wind still howled without and the night wre on. Isuppose I was exhausted ; 
for at last, strange, incredible as it may seem, I fell into a doze. I was roused by a pain- 
fuland peculiar sound. The dying man was drawing his breath with alarming difficulty. 
Seizing upon the readiest means of affording him relief, I started up and drew back the 
window-curtains. The storm was over, and it was later than I should have supposed, 
for day had broken and a brilliant sun was in the act of rising—its level beams 
striking dazzlingly upon the raindrops pendent from the window-frame. Outside the 
ground was strewn with a debris of broken trees. I flung up the sash, and the sweet 


morning air invaded the drug-sickened atmosphere of the room. It revived the dying 


man, and he called to me by name. I flew to his side. “Tom . . . Tom! Oh, 
lift me, . . I am choking.’ It was the last flicker. I saw that the end had 


come; and I felt that, though to have raised the sick man sooner would have been 
to murder him, to do so now would be to ease his final moments. I lifted him gently 
in my arms. Then he breithed more freely and spoke again. I bent down to catch 
his words, but his mind had wandered. 

“Give me my cloak and hat,” he said, and endeavoured to make the motion of 
wrapping himself up. “I must wrap myself warmly to-night, for I’ve a long, long way 
toride . . . overthe moors, thro’ the storm, alone . . . a long, long way.” 

The voice failed. Then came a succession of sighing respirations, and the head 
fell forward. Binny was dead. 

An hour later I re-entered the sick-room, accompanied by Hodgson. We both 
looked long on the pale features of the dead man who had been our friend, and 
presently Frank spoke. 

“ How calmly and peacefully he lies! And do you observe, Tom, what a happy 
smile lights up his face? It’s like the face of a sleeping child. His life was short ; but 
it was merry. After all, I count him happy. For we may feel certain that he dies at 
having wrought no evil, having 





peace with all men, and is gone to a better place 
wronged no man.” 
I said nothing. 
GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
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SURGEON'S OPINION. February dth, 1892. 


Drak Mk AtTwoop,—I am delighted and astonished at 
the rapid way in which you extracted my molar 
tooth by electricity, in your Electric Dental 
Chair, without pain, and can recommend 
you to all who dread the pain of 
extraction. 


GEO. HuUNSTONE. M.R.C.S. 
and L.S.A., Surgeon, 
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THE Rr. Hon. W. E. GLapstronr, M.P.—“ Let me have the pleasure of acknowledging 
What is so soon obvious, the high aim and purpose of your work.’’—Letter to the 
Author, May 21st, 1892. 

“ A wholesome and interesting novel, written with good taste in good English. It is 
a wholesome departure from the recent order of fiction, for the author depicts a 
girl who is good, clever, and pious, but not dull, and lends her the courage of her 
convictions, and the self-devotion of her faith.’— Wordd. 

‘The writer of St. Michael's Eve is to be congratulated on having told in fine spirit 
and with distinct literary power an excellent story. . . , A succession of 
incidents are described with capital effect ; the love passages are remarkable, and 
while fresh and original in conception they are developed in a manner that affords 
the reader genuine pleasure. The story of the accident is told with pathetic 
power, and one lays down the work with the satisfaction of having derived from 
it a great deal of pleasure.” —Scolsman. 

“Ts written with a good deal of vigour and life."—Guardian. 

“The plot is interesting, the characters are well thought out, and the dialogue is 
distinctly above the average.” —Figayro. 

“The story is pleasantly written, and the reader follows the course of events to their 
tragic climax without any slackening of interest.” — Literary World. 


‘The author faces the strong situation in the book with spirit and success.” 
—Atheneum, 
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